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No housekeeper objects to new worth in a soap at the 
old price nor to added power in the old form. Lifebuoy 
Soap is more than soap yet it costs no more but does 
more. Lifebuoy Soap gives double protection, for it 
adds to the cleansing value of fine soap a sure power 
to destroy germs of infectious disease, so that the wood 
work and floors, the family washing and the toilet and 
bath take on new antiseptic and health promoting fea: 
tures. It is an honest, undisguised soap, with its own 
clean, wholesome scent indicating its antiseptic qualities. 
Your dealer can supply you 
Monev refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 
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Near Sausalito. 


From the painting by A. W. Rest. 
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The Blossoming Peach Orchards of China 


An Idylic Scene 





By CHARLES E. LORRIMER 


at the proper season of the year, you 

will inevitably be landed in ecstatic 
rapture before the flowering cherry trees 
in Japan. Every tourist who has ever 
seen them has given his mite to swell 
the ocean of praise, whose roar is heard 
wherever a guide-book penetrates. 

But no one writes of the lavish beauties 
of the peach trees, the apple trees, and 
the pear trees of China. Think what a 
gorgeous, alluring variety: Why should 
it all be entirely cast in the shade, be- 
cause Japan is the more showy sister, 
with a landscape painted and tricked 
out in fascinating quaintness? 

Perhaps no one tells of the charms of 
the Chinese orchards for fear of making 
the Japanese bees break the command- 
ment and covet their neighbor’s honey, 
for peach honey, to be had in abundance 
in the Flowery Land, is a luxury among 
bees, as supreme a dainty as larks’ 
tongues among men. Yet it is not a shy 
delicacy, hiding itself coquettishly. You 
never come upon a peach orchard unex- 
pectedly, as you may tumble on a Dril- 
liant pink sash of cherry trees, tied ar- 
tistically round the waist of some green 
field. Long before you are near a clump 
of blooming peach, you are prepared for 
the delights in store by a wonderful pene- 
trating perfume which has a peculiar 
power. 

Peach perfume acts the part of an ani- 
mated thing. Like the hand of a skillful 


j F you “follow the man from Cook’s” 


musician, it touches the chords of your 
best remembrances, till they swell and 
grow and play a symphony for you; till 
a rose-colored haze envelops you and a 
far-away band seems to be playing the 
national anthem. 

All this you have in China when Spring 
comes, but there is much more in Japan 
to catch the casual eye. There the stage- 
setting is so complete and artistic! Na- 
ture seems to have studied the scene- 
painter’s art so surely that she never 
misses an effect. For every day, however, 
for quiet walks, for ordinary living, you 
should chose a landscape as Dr. Prim- 
rose chose a wife—for the qualities “that 
wear well.” 

It is wisest to avoid a professional 
beauty for either. Superior, overpower- 
ing loveliness always has its photograph 
in the art exhibitions; you can never 
claim it for your exclusive own. The 
whole world points out and admires the 
Grecian nose of your lady-love, or the 
perfect hill-side of your favorite glen, 
and both suffer from reputation—a terri- 
ble curse to be attached to what you 
value most. 

In a plain face or an _ unpreten- 
tious landscape, you can discover beau- 
ties for yourself. As you look longer, 
the curve of an eyelash or the bend of 
a bough will redeem either. The discov- 
ery and the charm are both yours, be- 
neath the notice or interest of other 
people—as much yours as if you had 





Pagodas and pointed roofs rise 











Laden boughs bend to the stream. 


found a new continent. A positive affec- 
tion springs up in your heart for them, 
a liking which no loveliness prescribed 
by all the canons of art can provoke. 
So it is with the peach orchards of 
China. At first they seem flat, pink, it is 
true and a luscious pink—but unprofit- 
able. They need knowing and explaining. 








A hundred gentle, quiet streams are hid- 
den under heavily bending boughs; a 
hundred varieties of grasses and ferns 
grow along their banks when you know 
where to look for them. From under- 
neath the arches of brown stems now and 
again a glimpse of a pagoda, a high 
peaked roof of a temple irregularly pic- 





above the blooms. 
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turesque, or a fantastic tomb, adds a 
note of oddity to an idyllic landscape— 
a peaceful Oriental touch. The birds and 
bees fly about their affairs; the flowers 
breathe forth their perfumes; the grass 
laughingly nods, and the lazy water buf- 
falo lords it over the scene. 

It seems to me a sure proof of the 
narrowness of poets’ minds, of the beaten 
track in which their thoughts run, that 
in all the similes they are obliged to 
use for peace, contentment, calm, or 
satisfaction they invariably quote the 
dove, the cow, or sometimes pussy, the 
fireside sphynx. There lies the amphibi- 


undisturbed. The ants wander amid his 
sparse coat of long hairs like the thin 
locks of an elderly gentleman, and dream 
they have found a forest. 

On the whole, the little boys enjoy 
him most; for, if he is lazy, he is not 
idle. 

He represents, with a little plot of 
ground, the wealth of thousands of peas- 
ant farmers in China, and he is ox, ass, 
horse and nurse; while madame, his wife, 
supplies the family with milk, one of the 
chief sources of income. On him devolves 
the care of all the urchins of the neigh- 
borhood turned out at early morning to 
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A corner of a China Peach orchard in bloom. 


ous water buffalo ready to their hands, 
the perfect embodiment of tranquility, 
the very essence of calm, his most violent 
movement to slip from a bank into a 
stream—and yet they ignore him. Na- 
ture has colored his broad back a neutral 
gray, so that whether he settles himself 
in the coziest, greenest corners; whether 
he slides into the brownest water, he 
matches his surroundings. He harmon- 
izes with his environment, and tranquil- 
izes conflicting elements. Magpies and 
crows perch on his back to settle their 
family jars; flies and every crawling 
beetle make his tough hide a playground 


watch the orchards in bloom, to terrify 
the maurauders who would break off the 
fragrant branches to sell. From matins 
to the day’s decline he stands knee- 
deep in rich grasses, and allows the chil- 
dren to jump on his broad back. At noon, 
while he chews the ruminative cud, the 
little ragamuffins stretch out to sleep, 
one toe over his wide, flapping ears, 
which switch flies unceasingly, and one 
arm flung luxuriously across his rough 
fiank. 

Blue, white and _ black butterflies, 
spotted, striped, and barred butterflies, 
flutter among the heavy boughs of blos- 




















The lazy Water Bufalo, having his evening drink, 


soms, and everywhere are birds, birds, 
birds. There is a beautiful songster, a 
Bulbul, one of those hidden charms which 
guide-books do not enumerate, that sings 
splendid throaty notes. There are pip- 
ing Finches, and chattering Sparrows 
which chase brilliant Dragon-flies. 

To see the scene at its best, walk un- 
der the heavy branches in the early 
morning when the dew still spreads its 
gossamer vell, spangled with diamonds, 
over the earth. The atmosphere is in- 
effably sweet with a vivacity of light and 
color, a sense of depth and spaciousness 
which can not remind one of a stage 
landscape. The sun falls on the placid 
brown streams, and strikes from their 
dull waters, as from a prism, brilliant 
pinks and yellows; while the overhead 
smell of the blossoms lies like a per- 
fumed cloud. 

For one short week the idyllic scene 
lasts. The flat fields are lifted above the 
commonplace by the maze of light, color, 
and movement, till some day, suddenly, 
so suddenly the bees scarcely have time 
to take cover, the shadows look less 
sharp, less solid. An inexplicable “dif- 
ference” has come over the sun, though 


as yet no smallest cloud is on the hori- 
zon. ,The air gradually loses its life. 
Slight as it is, the warning is sufficient 
for the creature-world. Buzzes and 
whirrs, songs and chatterings, cease ab- 
ruptly. The even ripple of the river is 
the only sound, and that seems almost 
to accentuate the silence. In a minute 
or two the clouds begin to gather by twos 
and threes, half reluctantly like school 
children who walk arm in arm back to 
their lessons after a recess. 

With astonishing rapidity do these 
filmy clouds collect, until the whole 
sky is a leaden-hued mass of cot- 
ton-wool. Off in the distance a low growl 
of thunder is followed by an angrier one 
as if to demand attention. Then comes a 
gust of wind bringing the rain, first in 
groups of great plashing, reckless drops, 
afterwards in a fine hail of them, that 
patter on the boughs with the sound of 
a wood-pecker’s bill. Alas, for the blos- 
soms! In an hour the fields are running 
with muddy brooklets, the paths are shal- 
low torrents, and the ground is carpeted 
with beautiful pink flowers. The bees 
must look for new entertainers until 
next spring. 























‘SOME CALIFORNIA FERNS 





BY KATE E. SMITH 


water, an occasional gleam of 

California sunlight—these are all 
that are needed to give birth to a mast 
beautiful bunch of ferns. So many peo- 
ple believe that infinite care, watering, 
setting and much prodding of the soil 
are the sort of stuff on which these 
delicate beauties thrive. In the house, 
this may be true. But there is not a 
glen or canyon from Shasta to San 


A PATCH of dirt, a few drops of 


green bunches about the base of trees. 
The leaf or frond is long, with a heavy 
midrib. It is deeply divided from the 
edges to the midrib. During summer, 
when there is little rain, nearly all of 
the fronds die; those that live are very 
small. With the first rain new fronds 
are rapidly pushed out by the large 
food-storing roots. They grow very fast, 
so that soon there is a thick cluster 
waving in every passing wind. In a 





Coffee Fern. 


Diego that is not a perfect treasure- 
house for fern lovers; and every hill- 
side and mountain from end to end of 
the State has its hardy ferns, with such 
rugged natures that the hot rays of a 
dry summer sun cannot pelt their Jives 
out. 

One of the best-known, is the Polypo- 
dium, or rock fern. As the common 
name suggests, it usually grows thickly 
under and about the edges of jutting 
rocks. But it also grows in thick, dark- 


few weeks the spores, or brown seed- 
cases, begin to appear in parallel lines 
on the under side of the leaf. 

It has been but little more than half 
& century since the fern’s method of re- 
production was understood. 

Before that time it was believed that 
fern seeds were formed on midsummer 
nights; and to find them one must go 
alone into the woods at midnight and 
repeat certain magic words. A good 
glass shows one of the brown spots on 








Rock Fern. 


the under side of a fern leaf to be, not 
one, but a cluster of spore cases. Each 
of these tiny cases has a band of elas- 
tic tissue about it, which has one weak 
place. When mature, the tissue breaks 
and straightens out, tearing the case and 
scattering a powder, the grains of which 
are finer than the finest flour. Each 
of these grains is a seed. Thousands 





Maiden-hair Fern, 


oi: the seeds perish, but a few find a 
suitable place—one which is moist, and 
shaded. The new little plant which 
grows from the seed is not at all like 
a fern. At first a tiny, queer , flat leaf 
grows very close to the ground. From 
this scale-leaf, hair-like roots grow down, 
and a stem bearing a little ball grows 
up. The ball unfolds into a wee leaf. As 
other leaves appear, the scale- 
leaf withers, for its work is 
done. In about four or five 
weeks, the plant looks quite 
like a fern, though it will be 
nearly as many years before it 
is old enough to bear spore 
cases. 

More hardy than the rock 
fern are the two hillside ferns, 
coffee and bird’s-foot. All sum- 
mer long they can be found, in 
open places, with only rustling 
zrasses for company, or snugg- 
ling close to coarse chaparral 
and inhospitable cactus. When 
the sun is too warm to be en- 
dured, the little leaves have a 
cunning way of folding, thus 
exposing a smaller surface for 
loss of moisture. The spores 
grow along the edge of the leaf, 
and are protected by having the 
edge neatly rolled over them. 
The coffee fern has a pale 
brown stem, which divides and 
each leaflet being on a tiny 
stem of its own. The bird’s- 
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Woodwardias. 
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foot stem is larger and the leaflets are 
in groups of three—hence the name. 

Every .one knows the maiden-hair, 
graceful, delicate’ beauty with glistening 
black stem. It flourishes in moist, shaded 
places. It grows tall and strong among 
the grasses and wild flowers at the 
foot of a tree. Very often it lines caves 
and clefts in the rock, clinging to bits 
of earth and crumbling stone, fed by the 
spring water which trickles down. The 
spore cases are arranged close to the 
edge of the leaflets. 

Two dainty brothers are the golden- 
back and silver-back ferns. They can- 
not stand much sun, and so are found 
usually in the bed of the canyon or on 
u very shaded hillside. The gold or 
silver powder which covers the under 
side is really a sort of wax. It serves a 
double purpose. During a very dry sea- 
son the leaves will curl, exposing only 
the under side, and the gold dust prevents 
rapid evaporation. As in all the ferns, the 
breathing pores through the skin, are on 
the under side of the leaf. These pores 
must not be choked in any way. In rainy 
seasons, the gold dust acts like oil. Tae 
water collects in drops and rolls off. and 
the fern’s breathing is not hindered. As 
the fern grows older, a delicate brown 
powder appears, sometimes covering the 
entire back. A strong glass shows every 
grain of this powder to be a case full 
of spores. 

The lace fern is a treasure which can 
be found only in the most secluded spots. 
A careless observer would think it like 
the golden-back fern, but without the 
gold-back, as the general outline of the 
frond is quite the same. But it is much 
finer, and the divisions are smaller. It 
grows on a strong little dark-brown stem 
which seems to invite you to pick it; 
but if you have far to go the delicate 
edges will droop, no matter how care- 
“~Ily you shield it. 

There is hardly a pool of water in any 
canyon that is not fringed with tall 
woodwardias. These beautiful ferns 
vary, from a few inches to six or eight 
feet in height. They are plume-like in 
appearance. There is a heavy midrib, 
and deep, notched clefts extend from the 
edge nearly or quite to the midrib. The 
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spores are arranged in lines parallel to 
the midvein of tnoese divisions. Cali- 
fornia is the home of several different 
members of the woodwardia family. 

The woods of northern California can 
boast a lion’s share of the long, slender 
sword fern. Bunches of these crisp, 
green beauties grow beside the path, 
along the stream, on the hillside, against 
a giant tree—everywhere. 

A very hardy fern, and a very decora- 
tive one, is the shield fern, which grows 
in nearly every place that holds a bit 
of moisture. It is satisfactory to gather 
as it carries well and will keep in water 
for a great many days. The shield fern 
has a heavy midrib, from which branch 
parallel veins, and from these veins, 
smaller parallel veins. The fronds are 
usually from eight to fifteen inches in 
length. 

Near the summit of Mt. Lowe and 
other mountains in Southern California, 
a small, thick-leafed fern clings to the 





Shield Fern. 
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rocks. Its finer brothers make _ their 
homes lower down the mountain side; 
but there it flourishes, to be recognized 
only by those whose eyes are always 
keen for ferns. The leaf of this woolly- 
pack fern is very finely divided. When 
the weather is too hot, too cold or too dry, 
the leaves have a wise habit of curl- 
ing up quite tightly, exposing only the 
protected underside, and unrolling again 
when a better time comes. 

Two other ferns which live in the 
mountains in the drier part of the State 
are the lip fern and scaly fern. One is 
protected by a waxen coat, and the un- 


der side of the other is covered with 
tiny, overlapping scales. In unfavor- 
able weather they fold for protection, as 
does the woolly-back fern. 

Nearly every part of the State has 
fields of'a coarse branching fern or 
bracken. Brakes attain best growth in 
shaded places, but they grow well in 
open sunny places, also. In some parts 
of the State brakes form a thicket acres 
in extent. They flourish during the sum- 
mer and die when frost appears. The 
dried leaves burn well, and can be used 
for thatching sheds and out-buildings. 
or picturesque summer-houses. 





The Builders of California 


(A Prophecy ) 





BY MORRISON PIXLEY 


Builders by the Western Sea 

Where the Golden Rivers run, 
Scarcely has your work begun, 
Greater still your tasks shall be! 
Here at end of all the world 

Lies the Goal of Empire’s Course; 
Here, centripetal the force 

Round which nations shall be whirled. 











THE MEN WHO MAKE OUR BOOKS 





BY ELIZABETH VORE 


“Of making many books there is no 
end.” 

The proverb is surely verified in this 
day of much book manufacturing, yet, 
in the strictest sense of the word it is 
subject to modificaticn. 

Some books are “mide” certainly, and 
a large number wovlu Letier have been 
left unmade. One may s2y with truth- 
fulness that history, biography and 
works of science are made, but this is 
not true either of poetry or fiction. 

The ignorance existing on the part of 
the majority ot readers as to the way 
literature of this character is written is 
almost incredible, but it is not wilfull ig- 
norance. There is no subject over which 
a larger amount of legitimate curiosity 
is displayed than the manner in whica 
this particular class of work is accom- 
plished. 

“How could you make up your stories?” 
is a question frequently asked, and if 
there is one query more exasperating 
than another to the writer of fiction, 
it is to be asked how. he “makes up” his 
stories. 

Stories are not made; it would be more 
nearly the truth to say that they grow, in 
chis relation to the writer. They exist, 














Eugene Field. 


and come drifting into the brain as 
shadows drift. 

One hears a great deal about “creative~ 
moods in authors; an expression which 
gives rise to an impression as erroneous 
as its egotism is sublime. The story 
writer, the poet and composer all belong- 
ing to the same type, and largely pos- 
sessing the same temperment, are not yet 
creators. The Universe can boast of but 
one Creative force. 

The gathering of the material for the 
setting, the developing and retouching 
—these are the work of the writer. It is 
the recognition of this fact which causes 
one to speak of “artists” in literateur, 
and upon this principle of receptiveness 
is based the artistic temperment. 

And this mere gathering of information 
involves a great amount of labor. For 
the dilatory, the indolent, and the pro- 
crastinator there is no hope of literary 
success. Perhaps in no other profession 
is there a greater necessity for knowledge 
on a wider range of subjects. 

The writer is always a student. The 
majority of men who have been most 
successful story-writers or poets, have 
been popular men. They possessed this 
instructive, indispensable trait of adapt- 
ability—to all conditions, classes and cir- 
cumstances. 

There was once a man who loved books 
and little children, and birds and flowers 
and sweet perfumes; he loved companion- 
ship of his fellows, and the name of his 
friends was legion. 

He wrote verses for the newspapers, 
and spent the money he earned thus in 
buying books. After a time he wrote 
books himself, they were books of verse. 
Many of them were poems for children, 
sometimes he was called the children’s 
poet, and this pleased him greatly. His 
name was Eugene Field. 

In the early days of his career, his 
companions in the newspape: office used 
to wonder if ‘“‘Gene’s” poetry (they caled 
it “stuff” in the newspaper vernacular) 
did not flow out of his pen with the ink. 
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These were the pcems that were to make 
him famous, and it is needless to say that 
they did not emanate from the busy pen, 
but were singing through the poet’s 
brain. 

Mr. Field possessed the artistic tem- 
perament to an unusual degree, but was 
very painstaking in the mechanical part 
of his labor. A short time before his 
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this was “The Were Wolf,” which, if I 
am not mistaken was published after Mr. 
Field’s death. 

There is another poet whom our chil- 
dren love. They have sung his songs and 
will sing them, and around the fireside 
when the shadows dance upon the wall 
they tell about the “Raggedy Man” and 
the “Goblins” that will get you if you 





Cc. F. Holder. 


death, he very kindly wrote me some 
thing concerning his work. He _inti- 
mated that he was relentless when it 
came to finishing and polishing his verse, 
aud considered no time wasted that was 
spent in making it perfect. “I have one 
poem of length,” said he, “upon which I 
have been working for eight years, and 
am not yet satisfied with it.” I believe 


don’t watch out! 

He found his poems in the open fields 
where the sunshine is yellow, by the 
country roadside, in the humblest places. 
And whether for children or older hearts 
there is the simple religion of optimism 
running through them all, that is the 
best of ethics—a religion of smiles, and 
laughter, and rejoicing. 
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“For the world is full of roses, 
And the rose is full of dew; 

And the dew is full of heavenly love 
That drips for me and you.” 


With the above tender touch he ends 
one of his most quoted poems, one which 
well voices the poet’s creed. 

With an environment that would not 
have been inspiring to another, and un- 
der conditions not conducive to literary 
development, he has fought for every 
inch of ground on which he stands; 
yet the name of James Whitcomb Riley 
is known and beloveu on two continents, 
above that of any other American poet 
of to-day. Although his verse js not 
without irregularities, it has a finish 
that only comes from careful, conscien- 
tious work. 

As with the story-writer, so with the 
poet. He does not create, and a mere 
rhymster may set himself the task of 
composing his verse. To the poet the 
song comes. 

I know a man who has written many 
books, and will, I hope, write many 
more. In England and America, wherever 
there are manly, sturdy, story-loving boys 
to be found, his name has long been a 
household word. 

I feel sorry for the lad who is not 
familiar with “Prince Dusty,” “Golden 
Days of °49,” “Under Orders,” and the 
famous “Mate” series which has en- 
deared the author to thousands of boyish 
hearts. One can almost envy Kirk Mun- 
roe, not only the place he holds in 
American literature, but also in the 
hearts of our young people. 

When the author told me he never 
spent longer than a month in writing a 
book, it was difficult to believe that I 
had heard him aright. One must recog- 
nize that the greater part of the work 
preceded the writing. Mr. Munroe spends 
months in gathering the material for 
the setting of the story, which in thirty 
days he has ready for his publisher. 
Having decided to write a story of rail- 
road life, he spent weeks in an engi- 
neer’s cab, living the life of his hero. 
Then he wrote “Cab and Caboose.” For 
“Dory Mates” he cruised in a Gloucester 
fishing vessel. Before writing “The Fur 


Seais’ Tooth,” he visited Alaska. After 
he has made a conscientious study of 
the country and conditions, he returns 
to his wilderness home at Cocoanut 
Grove, on Bescane Bay in Southern 
Florida, and shuts himself in his study 
for a month, subjecting himself to the 
severest discipline. 

“This,” said the author smiling, “is 
because I am naturally very lazy, and 
averse to anything like application.” A 
statement one finds difficult to believe 
in view of his capacity for work. 

Joaquin Miller, the “poet of the Sier- 
ras,” writes his poems up among the 
clouds in his picturesque home on “The 
Heights,” where the fresh wind has full 
sweep—an ideal poet’s home. In this 
charming spot much of his best work 
has been inspired; some of it has come 
while traversing the trails of Sierra’s 
trackless solitude; some in the snow- 
clad fastnesses of Alaska’s desolate 
wastes. One imagines that it must have 
been during one of his journeys upon 
the sea, with the unbroken expanse of 
water about him, and no land in sight, 
no sail to gladden the eye, that the 
poet heard a voice calling: 
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“Sail on! Sail on! Sail on!” 

And thus grew “Columbia” westward, 
one of his strongest and most purposeful 
poems. But wherever the voice of poetry 
has drifted into the heart of this lover 
of nature, it has been near to the throb- 
bing heart of the wilds. 

From the fertile valleys of the Nile 





Ambrose Bierce. 


and the pyramids of Egypt—amid the 
vineyards and almond groves of Pales- 
tine—to the frozen gold fields of the 
Kiondike, not to forget his own country 
to which he is most loyal, indeed, in 
almost every land under the sun, Cy 
Warman has collected the material 
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which is to form the frame work of his 
stories. None of his books, in the 
writer’s estimation, surpass his Western 
stories. This, because he is a Western 
man, and these books are the outcome 
of years of experience which he has 
lived. They are thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of the West, since this spirit 
has entered into the man and become 


a part of him. 

“IT am glad you are in the West,” said 
he; “it is a good place to be in—its 
people are my people, their hopes are as 
high as its hills—their hearts as large 
as its dales.” 

Some years ago I read “A Lyric of the 
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Dawn” in Scribner’s Magazine, and 
hoped that one day I might meet the 
poet. Two or three years later I had 
that pleasure. I told Mr. Markham of 
my admiration for his verses, and asked 
him if he had written anything he liked 
better. The poet looked thoughtful. 

“No,” said he, “I believe I have pub- 
lished no other verse I like as well. | 
think it is also my favorite.” 

A month later his accomplished wife 
wrote me that Mr. Markham would make 
his first appearance as a newspaper poet 
in the next Sunday issue of a well- 
known San Francisco newspaper, and 
added: “i hope you will like the lines.” 

The entire American public liked “the 


lines’—so modestly spoken of—and in 
the furore which followed the publica- 
tion of “The Man With the Hoe,” my 
own words of praise could not be heard. 
Mr. Markham will probably never write 
anything else that will attract so much 
attention as did this notable poem, yet, 
while acknowledging its greatness, the 
writer confesses to a lingering partial- 
ity for “A Lyric of the Dawn,” which, 
though not great in the same sense, is 
the true voice of poetry, set to music 
passing sweet. 

The following stanzas are from a later 
poem of Mr. Markham’s, and appear 
in a recent book of verse celebrating 
his boyhood’s home: 
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Perhaps no author comes more cearly 
to living out-of-doors than does Professor 
Charles Frederick Holden, whose books 
on natural history for young people have 
made his name widely known. He is a 
prolific writer, and devotes his winters 
to getting ready for his publisher the 
material in the collection of which he 
spends much time and thought. One 
wonders where he finds the opportunity 
for the mechanical part of his labor, 
for when at home his study is the ren- 
dezvous of the young lads of the neigh- 
borhood; these embryo naturalists find 
in the genial author a warm sympathizer 
and comrade. 

In the art of story-writers, Ambrose 
Bierce holds a place in the first ranks 
among Western authors. Mr. Bierce has 
the reputation of being the most polished 
writer of the West, and in this respect 
he has no peer and but few equals. Such 
stories as may be found in “Soldiers and 


Civilians” are not written every day. 


There are many artists who give us good 
literature from an artistic standpoint, 
but the work of Ambrose Bierce is far 
more than the perfection of art. It is 
characterized by a strength and power 
which stamps it as the work of a mas- 
ter. It is this quality in his stories 
which will cause them to be read long 
after the majority of stories are forgot- 
ten. Some critics have said of him that 
he “writes over the heads of the masses.” 
Even so—it is no crime. The masses 
of the future will represent the thinkers 
of to-day. That which belittles genius 
is writing what the world will outgrow. 

Bierce’s fondness for children and 
voung people is well known, and his 
patience with them is unfailing. A lit- 
tle fourteen-year-old critic took cxcep- 
tion to some of the author’s caustic 
criticisms, and wrote to him in childish 
expostulation: 

“Why do you write things about Ameri- 
cans, making fun of them?” she asked, 
and added with impressive earnestness, 
“Why, they are your own countrymen.” 

The distinguished writer, whose sense 
of humor is only equaled by his gentle- 
ness, replied to the aggrieved little maid 
promptly: 

“You are a wise little counselor,’ he 





W, C. Morrow. 


said gravely, “and after this I will let 
my countrymen severely alone, but I 
will make it warm for the Patigonians 
and the Hottentots, you may be sure.” 
As a writer of fiction William C. Mor- 
row occupies a niche in Western litera- 
ture entirely his own. His unique style, 
the rare delicacy of touch and the fine 
finish of his work, has placed upon it a 
value beyond that of the majority of 
story writers. It has pleased Mr. Mor. 
row to deal with the weird and the mys- 
terious, and his stories possess a sing- 
ular fascination, entirely aside from his 
inimitable art in story telling, His first 
book was a collection of admirable short 
stories, and he has more recently added 
two novels to the literature of the West, 
one of them “A Man, His Mark’’,was pub- 
lished simultaneously in America, Eng- 
land, and France, and is, perhaps, the 
most notable. Mr. Morrow says he re- 
ceives his best inspiration in the soli- 
tude of the forest and mountains. 
There is another poet who has wri.ten 
“Some Homely Little Songs,’ but they 
move one to smiles and to tears. His 
name is Alfred J. Waterhouse, and he 
calls himself a new writer, although his 
poems have been copied in the west and 
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success is running to meet him with 
rapid feet in the broader fields which he 
has recently entered. He might be in 
Windsor Castle, or the rudest shack in 
the wilderness—he would not know the 
difference—so entirely does his work 
engross him. He puts his heart in his 
poetry and it touches other hearts, His 
last book, just issued, is called “Lays for 
Little Chaps,” and although not exactly 
poems of childhood, they are character- 


vancement, the man of genius converts 
into tools with which to hew out his 
road to fame. Of the trials and dis- 
couragements, of the unremitting labor 
that walks hand in hand with success, 
the world hears but little, but he who 
holds success within his grasp knows 
how hardly it has been won. 

A little maid, who has recently out- 
grown her nursery illusions, heaved a 
deep sigh as she closed one of the 
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ized by a tendancy to look backward. 

It is a noticable fact that the majority 
of successful authors whose names are 
household words, are those who have 
the power to attract and retain the 
hearts of our children, whether in poetry 
or story, in history or in song, the men 
who make our books are the most in- 
dustrious men I know. 

The very conditions another might 
consider insurmountable obstacles to ad- 


“Brownie” books. 

“I wish I knew if the ‘Brownie Man’ 
were just make-believe,” she exclaimed 
wistfully. 

I took from a drawer in my desk a 
picture of a big, smiling man, and call- 


ing her to me placed it in her hand. 


“Read what is written on it,” I said. 


Somewhat laboriously she read the in- 
scription: “Tours in Brownie-land, Pal- 


mer Cox.” 
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Palmer Cox. 


“Is it the Brownie-man?” she gasped. 

Being assured that it was none other, 
she asked eagerly: 

“The one who really made all the 
Brownies?” 

“Every single one of them,” I replied. 
“And I will tell you where he found 
them. It is a very pretty story: 

“Once upon a time there lived in far- 
away Canada, a young lad who, one 
might almost say, grew up out-of-doors, 
and whose brain was full of pictures. 
Wherever he went the pictures went 
with him. 

“After a time he left his home in Can- 
ada and started out to make his for- 
tune?” broke in the interested ques- 
tioner.” 

“Well, as it turned out, he did make 
his fortune—but it is my opinion that 
he started out to find the Brownies, and 
a fine chase they led him. First he went 
to California and took up his residence 
in San Francisco. He made pictures 
for the papers, but nobody paid much 
attention to them or the struggling 
young artist. You see, he had not given 
us the Brownie Books, and no one knew 
that he was the Brownie-man, which ac- 
counts for such deplorable manners. All 


the sunshine in California did not lure 
the merry little elves for which he was 
hunting, and he could not remain. 

“Perhaps this time he heard the 
Brownies calling. I cannot say posi- 
tively if this be true, and if you ask Mr. 
Cox, not one word will he speak. But 
a funny little smile is sure to flash 
over his face, and his kindly eyes will 
twinkle, as much as to say: “That is my 
secret.” He went across the continent 
to New York City, and there he made 
himself a studio; it was just like fairy- 
land—all sunshine and bright flowers, 
and rich colors, with pictures every- 
where; the very place of all others for 
the Brownies. And here it was that 
Mr. Cox formed them.” 

“How did they come?” was the eager 
question. 

“U-m. I cannot say, certainly; but it 
is my impression that they came down 
on a sunbeam.” 

“Could everybody see them?” 

“Dear me, no; only the Brownie-man 
could see them, and what with their 
pranks and capers, I tell you it kept him 
pretty busy to put them on paper.” 

The little maid heaved another deep 
sigh—this time of superlative satisfac- 
tion, as she said earnestly: 

“T am so glad there is somebody who 
is really and truly. I was afraid he 
might be only make-believe like Santa 
Claus and the Easter Rabbit.” 

There is certainly nothing make-be- 
lieve about Mr. Cox, although he dwells 
in myth-land. In all the world there 
is but one Brownie-man, and he rules 
right royally in the households of two 
continents. 











THE SYBYL OF LONE PINE 





BY FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE HAMILTON 


ADDIE Barlow con- 
sulted the looking- 
glass, to see whether 
Mrs. Dobbins had 
‘ spoken the truth. It 
was too true. A row 
of freckles across the 
nose pronounced tae 
silent condemnation 
of the disobedient 
child, who had “sometimes” allowed the 
troublesome sun-bonnet to dangle by its 
strings while she listened to the cail of 
the quail or the fairy hammering of the 
woodpecker. The freckles would never 
come off, and she would always be ugly— 
“ugly” was the word that Mrs. Dobbins 
had used in comparing Caddie to her 
own beautiful child. 

Why didn’t disobedience make May 
Blossom Dobbins ugly, too? Mrs. Dobbins 
called her a “perfect picture,” and Caddie, 
for the first time in her life, felt pain at 
another’s triumph, as she recalled a vis- 
ion of May Blossom with her perfect 
curls, her pink silk dress, and her blue 
heart locket. Her own tangled mass of 
hair, hanging about her shoulders had 
never seemed so unattractive to her be- 
fore. Mrs. Dobbins had said that it was 
a pity that Cadie had red hair. 

“Yes,” Caddie admitted to herself, “‘my 
hair is red, red, and ugly!” 





She was saucy, too, for she had told 
Mrs. Dobbins that she liked “turned-up” 
noses. “But I don’t,” she whispered to 
the truth-telling mirror. “I wish it would 
stay down this way,” she thought, as 
she pressed her finger against the tip 
of the offending member. 

Caddie recalled her mother’s comfort- 
ing reply that “Caddie was the best child 
in the world,” and thought: “Best! Is 
that all? I’d rather be pretty like May 
Blossom.” 


If she could pull out the red hair, would 


black nair take its place? She would try. 
No, it hurt too badly. Besides, she might 
be bald 1ike Uncle Peter. 


Would anything else take the place 
of a pretty face? She remembered a 
lady that she had loved at first sight. 
Caddie tried to counterfeit the winning 
smile, but felt a greater disappointment 
than before, for her parted lips disclosed 
a staring gap with a prong on either side. 

. The child turned in disgust from the 
looking-glass. She seized the hated sun- 
bonnet. It didn’t matter now whether 
she liked it or not—and ran from the 
house, wondering where she could go to 
get away from everybody. 

She foliowed the trail to the lone pine 
tree. She could even cry there if she 
wished. She caught Tym, the puppy, in 
her arms. She always felt sure of Tym. 
He would not criticise her. When her 
biother Tom called to her, “Where are 
you going, Sorrel Top?” she was glad for 
once of the friendly shelter of the bon- 
net, for Tom could not see the tears that 
gathered at this fresh insult. The dumb 
sympathy expressed in the touch of the 
puppy’s warm tongue against her cheek 
encouraged the tears to fall more rapidly 
on his woolly black coat. 

Caddie hastened on, heedless of every- 
thing, even of the stones that pressed 
her feet through the worn shoes. Time, 
and the breeze fragrant with manzanita 
soothed her wounded feelings. She 


noticed the dainty pink blossoms, the. 


calm blue sky, and the deep green fol- 
iage of the pines, and longed to be beau- 
tiful like everything she saw around 
her. The sun cast its beneficent rays on 
the eager earth, and bathed everything 
in warmth and sunshine. She felt like 
staying there always, and never seeing 
anybody again. 

She paused at the foot of the cliff 
on which stood the lone pine—tall, ma- 
jestic, its dark needles like silken tas 
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sels against the sky. Gazing at the in- 
verted forest in the depths of the lake, 
she saw a gleam of something bright. 
Little doubting that this was a relic of 
the gold fields of early days, she lay 
on the flat rock, and plunged her bared 
arm into the water, in eager straining 
after the treasure. Her tangled locks 
touched and blended with the bright 
spot. It was not gold, but her own de- 
testable hair. She burst into tears. 


was mindful only of his kind face and 
his musical voice as he asked: “Is there 
anything I can do for you little girl? 
What is the matter?” 

Silence followed, during which both 
watched the toe of a worn shoe as it 
drew circles in the sand. The stranger, 
feeling certain that the child was un- 
happy, but respecting her reticence, 
thought that he might discover the trou- 
ble less directly. Therefore he inquired 
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Caddie, going to the lone Pine. 


Even the light caresses of Tym were 
unheeded. Her sobs were echoed by the 
lonely tree. The lake bore away her 
tears in ever-widening ripples, and dark- 
ened the offending brilliancy of her locks. 

She became so absorbed in her dis- 
covery that she was unaware of the ap- 
proach of another seeker of the pictur- 
esque spot. When Tym gave a warning 
whine Caddie saw a young man equipped 
with artist’s materials, who had directed 
his face toward the shining gold. She 


Drawn by May Parmenter. 


“That’s a fine pup you have there. Is 
he yours?” 

“Yes,” the little girl answered, re- 
assured by his kindly voice. “He won't 
bite.” She hugged the dog to her neck, 
Tym responding in the usual puppy 
fashion. 

“I can see that he loves his mistress, 
and that she is good to him. I hope 
all people are kind to her, too. Are 
they?” 

“Yes—no—oh, yes—’most everybody, 


” 
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she replied, trying to speak truthfully. 

“Who is not?” 

“Oh, somebody or other. Tym can 
catch a ball,” she added quickly. 

“Can he? Let’s see if he can catch 
these.” The young man began to strip 
off the maple leaves that overhung the 
water. 

Tym caught them one by one, well 
pleased with the sport. Caddie clapped 
her hands. The gap where her two front 
teeth had been, was sadly revealed as 
her merry laughter echoed through the 
forest. But she had forgotten her trou- 
ble, and the sunshine of her disposition 
had re-asserted itself. 

The play over, the artist began to un- 
strap the box of painting materials he 
carried slung across his shoulders. Cad- 
die, who saw everything and desired to 
know its purpose, exclaimed, “You 
brought your lunch, didn’t you?” 

The young man, his head bowed over 
the box, answered: “These are my 
paints and brushes. I am going to paint 
a picture.” 

As he disclosed the articles one by one 
the child sat near, leaning her elbows 
on her knees and looking inquiringly, 
first into the box of mysterious contents 
and then at the owner. 

“Will you let me paint a picture with 
you in it?” he asked. 

“Me?” she exclaimed in surprise. “Oh, 
no! not like the one in Tom’s room.” 

“T don’t know. How is that? And who 
is Tom?” It was his turn to be puzzled. 

“Tom is my brother, and he has a pic- 
ture of an ugly old woman whipping her 
two boys,” she answered in a breath. 

“You couldn’t look like that, because 
you are not an old woman, and you are 
not ugly.” The artist looked admiringly 
upon the child’s shining countenance up- 
turned to his. 

The little girl looked doubtful. 

“Why do you shake your head?” he 
asked. 

“Not ugly? Mrs. Dobbins says I am, 
and—I looked in the glass.” Tears over- 
flowed the expressive eyes and droppéd 
on the green denim dress. 

“Perhaps she didn’t mean it,” he said, 
and made a mental comment on the 
selfishness of women who cannot spare 


the feelings of a sensitive child. Ad- 
dressing his companion, he asked, “Will 
you let me paint you if I make a beautiful 
picture? Let me see—about the colors.” 

“Didn’t you bring any red paint?” Cad- 
die artlessly inquired, seeing that he 
hesitated in making his selection. 

“What should I want of red paint?” 

“Why,” and Caddie blushed until there 
was need of that color, “to paint my hair. 
Mrs. Dobbins says it is red.” 

At last Atherton had found out the 
cause of the child’s grief. 

“No, it isn’t,” he warmly assured her. 
“T like it. I wouldn’t have it any other 
color. It is the golden hue that artists 
love to paint.” 

After a few minutes of reflection she 
asked: “Will you put in the freckles?” 

“Who said there are any freckles?” 

“Mrs. Dobbins—and I saw them.” 

“I hadn’t noticed any. Don’t you like 
freckles?” 

“Does anybody like ’em?” 

“IT do.” 

Another period of silence. 

“And the teeth?” Caddie persisted, un- 
able to convince herself that both she 
and Mrs. Dobbins had erred on that 
point. 

“They'll grow.” 

Caddie, fully argued over, joyfully 
agreed to serve as model. 

“I want you in my picture of the lone 
pine. With your sunny hair you look 
as if you might be the sibyl of this gorge 
such as the ancients believed peopled 
the caves or steep mountain sides, and 
told what was to happen in the future. 
I have come to hear my fortune.” 

From her station on the flat rock 
where the artist had found the lonely 
child, the sibyl interpreted the mystic 
depths. Now and then she let a hand- 
ful of the clear liquid fall drop by drop 
through her fingers as if telling the 
beads of a rosary. Each glistening bead 
became a shining step in the pathway of 
the artist. Because he had been kind 
to a little girl in trouble all the bless- 
ings that the fancy of a child can paint 
should be his. He would paint wonder- 
ful pictures, live in a grand castle, and 
have the most beautiful lady for his wife 
—prettier than May Blossom—who 
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would wear a crimson velvet dress and 
a string of white pearls around her 
white neck without any freckles on it, 
and another string of pearls! in her 
hair. 

The prophecy over, Caddie lost herself 
in dreamland, lulled to rest by the sigh- 
ing of the trees. 

The artist worked away with a spirit 
that was new to him. The scene had lost 
its look of solemn grandeur, as if the 
Deity, previously showing himself as 
Power, was now revealing himself in 
the attribute of Love; and the spirit 
of the sylph-like child had wrought the 
transformation. 

On the canvas was represented the 
solitary pine, standing as sentinel above 
the cliffs that descended to the calm 
water, ail being reflected in softened 
tints in the quiet lake. But the glory 
of the picture was the child. The illu- 
mination of her delicate face, crowned 
with its aureole of hair, showed her in 
harmony with the universe. 

When Caddie saw the little sketch 
over Arnold’s shoulder, the reserve of 
childhood, and the reticence of a slighted 
nature were melted; she threw her arms 
around his neck, and kissed his cheek 
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in childish gratitude. The magic key 
of sympathy had unlocked a heaven of 
sunshine, the proper sphere for a child 
of immortality. Caddie could now face 
the world, even though it contained Mrs. 
Dobbins. 
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PALINGENESIS. 





HENRIETTA R. ELIOT 


All has been said and sung. Why then—when we 
First apprehend some ancient loveliness, 

Or spell some Race-lore out—why effervesce 

In words! Our best is bettered—so let it be. 
The wind swept forest and the “wine dark sea,” 
The winter prairies’ snow-still loneliness, 

And all the pain and joy, the storm and stress 
Of human Life and Love, were sung—Ana me! 


By: Homer and before. 


Naught untold waits. 


And yet—e’en Death is new when first we mourn! 
No sunrise, (nor is yet the sun outworn) 

Serves twice. The virgin eye still re-creates. 
Whate’er it sees, is new as primal dawn, 

Or mother’s kiss on brow of babe newborn. 

















the wooded canyons of the South- 

ern Oregon mountains, it brought 
with it a warmth of spring. The angry 
Rogue boiled tumultuously through deep 
cut walls of rock swollen by the last 
melted snows. The timid fern shoots 
were peeping through the soil with the 
mountain grass and the _ wood lilies. 
The carpet of white beneath the moun- 
tain forests was changing to one of 
green. 

Out from the deep recesses of the 
forest slowly, noiseless as silence itself, 
with head erect and eyes glistening, like 
beads of emerald, a great elk stag 
stalked into. the open and surveyed the 
surrounding landscape. Behind him 
the endless mountain forests, the pine- 
clad mountain ridges piled one above 
the other to the distant horizon. Be- 
fore him swept an open phain, with 
bunches of manzanita, clumps of chap- 
arral, open valleys with fields of planted 
grain, and rivers flowing away to the 
sea. The stag paused. He wanted to 
go farther. Spring was touching every- 
thing with a warmth of beauty in the 
valley below. He was tired of the dark 
forests, his winter home, where five long 


A S the north wind breathed through 


months had been spent in solitude and ° 


seclusion. His furry coat of brown was 
ruffed by winter winds. His flanks 
showed gaunt from long sustenance on 
manzanita leaves and _ grease-wood 
shoots. He was hungry and he longed 
for a feast of the sweet grasses now 
peeping through the valley soil, the 














pussy willow buds now bursting by the 
river’s brink. 

Cautiously, silently, he stalked still 
farther into the open. Not a dead twig 
snapped, nor a dry leaf crumpled be- 
neath his hoofs, so discreetly did he 
tread. On down into the valley he 
glided dodging here and there amongst 
the manzanita clumps and the chaparral 
bushes. A rail fence was reached. Just 
over it a field of growing grain, tender 
blades, sweet, inviting. What a feast 
for a poor, hungry stag, after five 
months of fasting in the mountain for- 
ests. Over he nimbly sprang and stood 
for a moment with head erect, ears and 
eyes alert, and the keen nose scenting 
the breaths of wind that blew in gentle 
puffs from the valley. No danger. Now 
for the feast! His long legs and short 
neck would not allow him to reach the 
shortest and sweetest, but in the fence 
corners the grass grew high and here 
he greedily ate. Ate as only a hungry 
stag can eat after a long, hard winter 
in the forests. 

But the danger! For a moment he was 
unmindful of his surroundings. His 
keen nose, thrust into the grass, missed 
the puff of wind that scented ill. 

“Boo-oo0! Bow-wow-oo!” 

The sharp ears caught the sound. In- 
stantly the stag paused his greedy 
munching, raised high his head and 
stood with every nerve on the alert. 

“‘Boo-oo0-00!” The sound swept low 
and indistinct from the distant fields. 
The stag sniffed the passing breeze. It 
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scented of hounds! Terror! In a twink- 
ling he bounded from his tracks, cleared 
the fence and was off across the open 
like a whirlwind. © 

Over the chaparral bushes and tie 
manzanita brush, over the fallen logs 
he nimbly leaped, across the open plain 
he scurried back to the dark mountain 
forests and safety. There it was dark 
and dreary, but there he was out 
of harm’s way. There he could baffle 
the hounds and tease them to his heart’s 
content. Into the forest ne plunged just 
as the distant baying of the hounds told 
him they had struck his trail. 

Let them come. He had had a good 
meal, he felt in fine fettle, and was anx- 
ious to lead the dogs a merry chase. He 
knew every gulch, every canyon, every 
stream in the forest wilds. He knew 
just how and when and where to cast 
the dogs aside and lead them from his 
trail. 

All day the hounds’ loud baying awoke 
the echoes of the canyons. Close at the 
heels of the stag the dogs at times 
would cry in vigorous triumph. But all 
too soon, for just then a stream would 


be reached, and the taunting stag would 


take to the water. It was his triumph, 
his sport to stand aloft on a nearby 
precipice and watch the baffled hounds 
below, running howling to and fro in 
search of the lost trail. 

When night came, and two hungry, 
lean dogs skulked into the farmyard 
the back way with lapping tongues and 
dragging tails, the farmer knew they 
had been chasing a deer—just chasing 
one, nothing more. 

* ok 

By and by the pincn of the frost left 
the air. The last splotches of white 
melted from the mountains and spring 
breathed everywhere. With the change 
of things about him our stag, too, began 
to change. He became restless and im- 
patient. He would paw the earth, stamp 
the ground loudly with his hoofs and 
sniff the air with his pointed nose. It 
was nearing rutting time and the stag 
longed for a mate. The little swollen 
tufts of furry brown that appeared on his 
frontal bone were growing forth into 
budding horns. Covered with a soft, 
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brown velvet, sensitive were those horns 
at first. iow fast they grew! No swifter 
was the appearance and the uncurling 
of the fern twigs and leaves, than the 
growth of the stag’s horns. At first 
they were but short stubs of velvet 
brown; then they branched into a single 
fork; then other branches formed and 
grew and spread like a great tree above 
his head. 

In ten weeks the stag’s antlers had at- 
tained their growth. Such antlers! Four 
feet from tip to tip. Fourteen branches, 
and a branch for every year of the 
stag’s life. Fourteen years he had 
roamed the wilds of the Southern Ore- 
gon forest; he, the oldest and noblest 
among the many stags of the pine-clad 
depths. 

After his spreading antlers had at- 
tained their growth a ring or burr 
formed at their base and grew close 
and tight about them. This checked 
the flow of blood through the blood ves- 
sels that reached every branch and made 
them grow so swiftly. Then the branches 
grew harder and lost their former soft- 
ness. The velvet coat peeled off, and to 
aid its removal the stag rubbed them 
hard against the tree trunks and raked 
them against the rocks’ sharp edges. 

He could restrain himself no longer. 
Madly he pawed the earth, stamped his 
hoofs and thrust his antlers into the 
ground until their points were sharp as 
needles. Loudly he sniffed the air and 
plunged through the forest in search 
of a mate. 

Out into the open near the edge of 
the forest, our stag stalked fearlessly. 
He halted with his head uplifted gaz- 
ing intently toward the center of the 
plain. Off there another stag was 
stalking proudly toward the other side, 
with a timid doe trailing submissively 
at his heels. 

Our stag sniffed the air loudly. The 
two deer halted and stared back at the 
intruder now approaching in a gallop 
toward them. The doe hid herself in 
the protecting shelter of a manzanita 
clump while the guarding gallant boldly 
approached the nearing foe. Each halted 
while yet several yards apart, stood 
erect, snorting madly, and glaring an- 
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grily upon each other. Each threshed 
the chaparral bushes with his horns, 
eager for the approaching fray. 
“Thump! Thump!” stamped the hoofs 
loudly on the earth, as the stags drew 
near together. The short and stout neck 
of one stag bristled with anger as he 
approached the foe. With a sudden snort 
of frenzy they leaped forward, and 
the two champions came together with 
acrash. Loudly the antlers rang as they 
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proudly claim the victor. 

Our stag grew more furious as the fray 
proceeded. Although old, he felt the past 
strength that had urged him on, and won 
a hundred former battles, again return 
with increased vigor to his sinews. His 
antagonist grew weaker with each pass- 
ing breath. His strength began to fail 
him. Lower, lower drew the head of our 
stag beneath the other; then, gathering 
his strength for a final effort he plunged 











Sought the friendly shade of the forest. 


met, and with heads low, eyes glaring 
fire, and nostrils snorting in maddened 
terror, the two stags wrestled over the 
open. Back and forth with horns locked 
tight the deer fought desperately. 

To and fro these (fighting elk 
threshed through the chaparral brush. 
The timid doe emerged from her cover 
and gazed nervously on the fray. At 
times she approached the combatants 
and blatted weakly, urging on thie fight- 
ers, for she, the cause of it all, would 
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his head beneath his foe, then, trembling 
in every limb, upreared and threw his 
antagonist from his feet. As he fell 
backward into the brush, his exposed 
breast was a ready prey to the goading 
tines of the conqueror. Trembling, 
bleeding, blinded, the defeated stag lay 
for a moment inert, then, rising to his 
feet, tottered feebly away, driven across 
the open by his deadly enemy. 
Returning, our proud hero met the 
doe. Their noses touched in friendly 
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recognition. Sniffing the air for a scent 
of danger, the two made off in a swing- 
ing gallop for the forest. 

The victorious stag and his mate 
sought the friendly shade of the woods. 
Far back in its dark depths they made 
their summer home, though often they 
ventured down into the valleys when 
their appetite craved luxuries that the 
pine forest did not afford. 

Oftentimes a wandering stag would in- 
trude his presence and make himself 
overly familiar with the doe of our hero. 
A duel would inevitably ensue, and the 
old stag never failed to prove himself 
the conqueror. Proud and defiant he 
stalked the forest. He was mighty as 
a warrior, and feared by all his kinsmen. 
Well might he be. His shoulders stood 
higher than those of a horse. His great, 
spreading antlers, broad and palmated, 
weighed half a hundred pounds. His 
neck was short and stout, and covered 
with a longer hair than the brown fur 
of his body. 

June came, and the summer wind rus- 
tled the madrona leaves. One day the 


doe emerged from the thicket with the 
most timid kind of a timid stranger tag 


ging at her heels. It was a little thing, 
rather awkward on its legs and trembling 
with fright at everything about it. It 
was a fawn, Jersey in color, with light 
spots dotting it all over like great flakes 
of snow. The manner in which it sniffed 
its nose and crept along behind its 
mother would greatly remind one of a 
mouse. The two walked out into the 
open. The stag came out and halted in 
half surprise as he noted the little 
stranger. After a short, indifferent gaze 
at the timid fawn, the stag stalked back 
into the forest. 

The summer days grew hot, and the 
mosquitoes, the elk’s most dreaded 
enemy, came in all their torment. The 
buzzing, stinging insects drove the last 
remaining vestige of good nature from 
the stag, and he became a surly wane. 
little loved by the doe and fawn. : 

The fawn that had grown to romp and 
frisk in youthful glee about its mother, 
became a vexing torment to the stag. 
He would handle it roughly with his 
antlers, and often goad it with his 


* straight from his tracks, 
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needle-pointed tines. The doe suffered 
the same torture from the surly brute. 
So rough and frequent became this pun- 
ishment that the doe and fawn were 
forced to flee far back into the forest 
depths and leave the surly master to 
fight his troubles out alone. 


Autumn came—the melancholy days— 
and the stag stalked about in dejected 
dignity. His great horns, once boasted 
proudly, became a useless burden. One 
day he struck them hard against 4a tree. 
The antlers dropped to the ground, The 
stag’s head, relieved of its burden, was 
held once more on high, and he skipped 
away toward the edge of the forest. 

“Boom!” The stag halted, listened. 
It was the distant peal of a gun. The 
hunters were abroad with rifle and dogs 
in search of prey. He stalked on out 
to the open and stood for a moment to 
survey the broad world below him. Far 
down in the valley near the river were 
two men and two hounds. The stag 
had seen them oft in years before, and 
ied the dogs on many a long and wild 
chase through the mountain depths. One 
of the dogs bore a long, white mark 
across his flank, the scar of a deep gash 
from the stag’s sharp tines. The dogs 
and the hunters were thirsting for re 
venge. Each year they had seen and 
met the old warrior, but had never yet 
proved the equal of his cunning. 

“‘Boo-00-00! Wow-0oo-00!” The 
hounds were coming. The hunters had 
started them for the woods. Let them 
come. The stag was eager for a chase. 
For a moment he stood watching the ap- 
proaching canines, then sniffed and 
turned about into the forest. 

“Bow-wow-wow-oo!” The sharp bark 
told the hunters the dogs had struck a 
trail and they hurried on to sight the 
game. 

Straight back into the woods the stag 
led the trailing dogs. Up the long slope 
of the hillside, then over the ridge and 
down into the canyon beyond. Down 
in the gulch a creek flowed over the rock 
The elk leaped nimbly over and ran a 
few paces along the brink, then bounded 
landed back 
on the other side and scurried to the 
top of the precipice. 
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This was his first play. The dogs 
came howling with noses to the ground, 
to the creek’s brink, leaped over, struck 
the trail and dashed on into the forest. 
But the track! It was lost. The dogs, 
bewildered, ceased their flight and ran 
about in confusion, seeking the lost trail. 
The hunters came up and found the 
hounds circling about the opposite 
mountain side. Far up behind them the 
stag stood and gazed down, peraaps 


open waiting a fray, a victory, and a 
mate. All day he had whipped his new 
horns in the chaparral brush and whet- 
ted them keen for the fight. All day Le 
had snorted and stamped about the open, 
challenging, daring any foe to approach. 
His eyes blazed with anger and his nos- 
trils whistled with impatient vigor. 
Early that day a man had crossed the 
Rogue far down below the mountain 
range through which the elk herd 





A shot rang across the open. 


amusedly. at the baffled hounds and the 
hunters. 

But human sense is often better than 
a hound’s scent. The hunters brougat 
the hounds back across the stream and 
soon had them on the trail. By this 
time the old elk was well aware of his 
danger, and was speeding away toward 
the distant mountain range. Back into 
ithe forest depths, safety, seclusion, and 
his winter home. 

The glad days came—June and rutting 
time. As usual the old elk was at the 











roamed. He followed the valley and 
struck up the long ridge that led back 
into the heart of the Cascades. He 
skirted along the forest, then drove into 
the woods, crossed over the ridge and 
came to the creek on the opposite side. 
Here he halted and studied the tracks 
that marked the shallow mud at the 
brink of the stream. He had no hounds 
to betray his presence, to give warning 
of his approach. His eyes sparkled wita 
delight as he stooped low and noted the 
one big track amongst the multitude 
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that marked the creek’s brink. There 
were great, broad marks as wide as his 
hand. There was no mistaking it; they 
were made by the big elk stag, the old 
champion of the Cascades. He arose 
and hurried on througa the forest, paus- 
ing at the open, with rifle ready. 


In the midst of his seif-made fury the 
stag heard a slight rustle in the brush 
near by. Across the open he saw a stag 
emerge, immediately followed by a doe 
and a yearling—the latter were his last 
year’s charge. He gave a loud thump 
with his hoof, and the three halted and 
gazed toward him. The old warrior gave 
a snort of anger and advanced toward 
the three. The doe and the yearling 
timidly hid themselves, while the pro- 
tecting gallant advanced to meet the 
foe. 

Forward stepped the old stag, his 
thumping hoof-beats loudly resounding 
across the open. The old desire for 
combat returned. He held his proud 
crest on high and loudly challenged the 
advancing foe. For a moment they 
stood apart, madly threshing the chap- 
arral with their horns. With a burst 
of sudden fury the two mad stags leaped 
forward. Their lowered heads shocked 
together with a crash that awoke the 
echoes of the surrounding forest. The 
loud, clattering echo of the fray was 
like the rattle of a bayonet charge. 
Madly the two furious beasts fought. 
The new grass and the trampled earth 
flew from the excited hoofs, as the two 


stags tore back and forth through the - 


chaparral. Never had the old elk met 
so mighty an adversary. Once he was 
lifted from his feet and forced upon his 
haunches. Only by a mignaty effort did 
he recover, doubly furious. 


Lower and lower they drew their 
heads. Each vainly tried to get an un- 
derhold. Their shoulders were flecked 
with bloody foam as the mad fight con- 
tinued. The shrill whistle of their gasp- 
ing nostrils told of their wasting 
strength. At last the old elk felt his 
foe begin to weaken. With redoubled 
vigor he beat and battered at the sway- 
ing antlers of his adversary, and inch 
by inch drove him back. His weakened 
foe blatted piteously. The doe and 
yearling answered the call and trotted 
from their cover. 


The supreme moment came. Wita an 
overwhelming effort the old stag hunched 
his antlers beneath the breast of his foe, 
heaved upward, and threw the defeated 
beast upon his haunches. A sharp tine 
pierced his vitals, and with an agonizing 
gasp he fell backward in a lifeless heap. 

The conqueror stood for a moment 
over the dead. Blood-covered, floam- 
flecked, trembling in every limb, he 
proudly stood and surveyed the scene. 
He scented danger. At ‘a whistle of alarm 
from his gasping nostrils, the doe and 
yearling were off with the wind for the 
forest and safety. The stag stood reso- 
lute. 

A loud, sharp report, followed by a 
streak of fire, shot across the woods. 
A second report—loud, sharp, piercing, 
followed. Before the surrounding forest 
and the mountain side could throw back 
the thundering echoes, the noble old 
stag gave a cry of pain, leaped wildly 
upward, and fell across the form of his 
defeated foe. A man emerged from the 
thicket, smoking rifle in hand, and ad- 
vanced in time to see the champion 
spend the last spasmodic efforts of his 
ceath throes. 
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Expecting but the sweetness of her ees 
Remembering a dear familiar smile— 
Again the keen and exquisite surprise— 
I have been loved—Beloved, all the waile. 
































She had gone from the convent. 




















A COMEDY OF INDUSTRY 





BY F. LORENCE 


Chapter I. 
From the Old Ways to the New. 


HE tender was already well-filled 
7 with passengers for the Slavic, 

when Emily Arnot came down the 
Princess Dock. She looked up at the 
crowd on the deck, and helplessly at 
the pile of luggage stowed away in or- 
derly confusion under the bridge, and 
she listened, bewildered, to the babel 
of voices. This English language was 
a disconcerting thing to her, mother 
tongue though it was, and she had found 
herself, in her short journey across Eng- 
land, constantly hesitating to address 
strangers in the idiom that she had 
been accustomed, so long, to reserve 
only for the privacy of home and social 
life. 

She turned timidly to the Cook’s tour- 
ist agent who had charge of her and 
her embarking, feeling that he would 
hardly understand if she spoke to him 
in English. He did not give her an 
opportunity to frame her question but 
touching his cap with the civil servil- 
ity of his class, which can show a pretty 
difference in defference to the opulent 
or to those apparently restricted in 
purse: “The luggage is aboard, miss, 
please,” he said, and then accompanying 
her to the deck, indicated where her 
belongings were placed and added: “Can 
I do anything more, miss, please?” 

Miss Arnot looked about her as though 
in doubt whether she required anything 
more. In reality she knew perfectly well 
that the man had done all that was 
necessary, or even possible, yet she 
dreaded to give up her lien upon him 
which seemed to be the last slender 
link connecting her with a past she 
knew, and holding her back, if only for 
a moment, from a future uncertain and 
uninviting. But she was compelled to 
reply to the question, and the contents 
of her purse reminded her that she 


must not invent excuses for further at- 
tendance on her. 

“Nothing, thank you,” she answered. 
Then seeing he still lingered, she looked 
at him inquiringly. 

“There’s sixpence each on the pieces 
of luggage, if you please, miss, and 
something for these men,” indicating the 
porters. 

“How much, then?” asked Miss Arnot, 
producing her slender purse, and won- 
dering when these small expenses, not 
counted in the first cost of the journey, 
would end. The end must be soon, she 
knew. 

“Two and six, miss, please,” came the 
answer promptly, though in a monoton- 
ous and uninterested tone. 

“Emily searched for the necessary 
coins, doubtful to what extent she should 
fee the man for discharging his already 
paid for duties, for it seemed to her 
“they do this thing better in France.” 
Then having no change but four shill- 
ings and some half pence she poured 
these out into the hand held waiting, 
and with an exchange of “Thanks” the 
guide and his patron parted. 

Miss Arnot now turned to the con- 
templation of her fellow passengers. Ac- 
customed as she had been to taking 
the initiative in journeying with her 
father, and to depend on herself in a 
great measure, the environment in 
which she had grown used to doing so 
had made it easy; besides it had been 
only nominally that she had been the 
leader. The strength of an older ex- 
perience was there to be called on when 
she needed it. Now alone, and with 
the strangely unfamiliar familiarity of 
the surroundings, she felt the timidity 
of the alien, the more so that the atmos- 
phere in which she found herself seemed 
pungent with the odor of money; there 
was a heaviness of the aroma that 
stifled her, she felt, because she was so 
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Over the door was hung the insignia of the American Consulate. 
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unused to it, and it was unpleasing to 
her, depressing. 


Emily Arnot had lived. twelve years 
abroad. She had gone thither from 
school, the Convent of Mary of the 
Holy Tears, the only girl’s college at 
the time on the Pacific Coast, in 
company with her father, who was un- 
willing to leave her to follow him. A 
broken down and always unsuccessful 
politician, he had been too conscientious 
for his calling. Yet the debt his party 
owed him was remembered when an ap- 
proaching campaign made it desirable 
to suppress editorials such as he alone 
dared to send forth, influencing only 
a small section, it is true, but that too 
thoroughly to be pleasing to his oppo- 
nents. Indeed the Santa Angela Val- 
ley would have supported him but the 
administration at Washington ‘needed 
the diplomatic services he alone could 
render.” 

He was appointed Consul at an insig- 
nificant town on the southern coast of 
France, and there Emily lived a calm, 
uneventful, happy life, content with 
narrow means and few pleasures. But 
even the simple joys had come to an 
abrupt end two years ago. Her heart 
had gone out to an invalid who went 
to seek, in the mild climate of the 
place, a renewal of his lease on life. 
Emily’s heart was young, with ignorance 
of life and suffering, but the man who 
won it from her had little to give in 
return; heart and body were alike worn 
out with the world, the contention with 
it, the enjoyment of it; yet when he 
died after the brief dream he had in- 
spired, Emily felt she had but just be- 
gun to live, to expand into conscious- 
ness. Then the blight came, and a 
deeper trouble followed the first. 
suddenly her father died. 

Alone then, thrown upon herself for 
maintenance. the former peaceful, if 
monotonous, existence, took on for 
Emily an ineffable charm. She clung 
to it still, dreading further change. It 
was not difficult to support herself, but 
after a time the desolation of being 
alone, or having no lien upon any or 
being necessary to none, induced her to 
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yield to the entreaty of her father’s 
brother and return to America, where, 
he reminded her, the age had learned to 
grant women the obligation to support 
themselves, and she could earn her liv- 
ing as easily as in “foreign parts.” 

So she was going back, but with 
what different fancies from those the 
starting out had inspired. To her 
friends, as to her, it had seemed a fine 
thing to go abroad to live, and she had 
set out with all the little flutter and 
eager expectation, the eclat, a girl would 
feel at doing something both agreeable 
and distinctive. True, going abroad, 
even from California, was not then so 
remarkable a proceeding, but Emily hap- 
pened to be the only one of her set go- 
ing at that time. Had she known it was 
to be such an extended stay, another 
feeling might have influenced. But Mr. 
Arnot’s position had been too insigni- 
cant and too ill-paid to be envied of 
others, and he had kept it through all 
changes of ,administration. The slen- 
der salary had only sufficed for very 
modest living: there had been no re- 
serve fund. After her father’s health 
began to make some luxuries needful, 
Emily addressed herself to earning 
something on her own account. A few 
English or music lessons paid her a lit- 
tle, and in the winter there was .always 
an invalid or so who would engage her 
services as reader or cicerone. She was 
quite a personage in the little commun- 
ity, being the daughter of Monsieur le 
Consul. The best society the place 
afforded was open to her, but she would 
share little of it. Her father never ac- 
quired the language sufficiently to make 
conversation other than a labor for him, 
and the girl would not drag him to 
scenes he could not enjoy. 

For the rest, it had been a pleasant, 
easy life. Their apartments on the first 
etage of a once fine building were bright 
and airy; the rooms of good size and 
sufficient number, one being reserved 
for the consulate itself, after the un- 
assuming French way of uniting the 
business with the private life. There 
was a fire-place in the drawing-room and 
tiny though the grate was, it held coals 
enough to heat very pleasantly such an 
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apartment in that mild climate. Over 
the street door was hung the great 
wooden medallion decorated with the 
Arms of the United States and bordered 
by an inscription declaring itself the 
seal of the American Consulate. 

Up the stairs to the official room 
had come many strange people. Bluff 
sea captains with their wives and daugh- 
ters, for whose amusement Emily was 
often called upon to make a tour of the 
town, and would receive in return in- 
vitations to dine or sup “like home folk” 
on the vessels that lay in port. For 
such jaunts she invariably returned to 
her plain, dainty home more than ever 
content with its appointments, and es- 
pecially its cuisine, ungratefully com- 
paring the lard-soaked doughnuts, the 
heavy piecrust, the rank bacon, to the 
delicate lightness of Susette’s tarts and 
appetizing look of her croquettes. 

Once in a while, yachts would come 
into port, and their owners would make 
a visit to the Consul. Frequently he 
was invited, with his daughter, on short 
cruises. These had been vastly pleasant. 
Emily had enjoyed everything as it came 
with an eager clingingness, as though 
aware how soon this happiness would 
be gone. But in reality, she had not 
thought of this. The ease with which 
day followed day; the lack of strife; 
the total absence of hurry; the gentle 
contentment in living as she could and 
seeing others do the same; the satisfac- 
tion of each class with itself and the 
want of envy or contempt felt for higher 
or lower social grades, all this ensured 
such peacefulness of living, if also some 
monotony, that time and change seemed 
to have no real significance. 

Thus her early youth had passed, and 
deeper feelings in the girl’s nature had 
not been stirred. When they were, the 
pool was troubled and then left to clear 
itself. Humanity clings to the places 
where it suffers, and Emily had for long 
withstood the wish of her uncle, hating 
to leave what had been home, and feel- 
ing too poor to venture anything new. 
At last, she frankly said this. Her un- 
cle’s reply had been a passage ticket 
on the Slavic. She yielded then; her 
small savings gave her only enough to 
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take her across France third class; sell- 
ing her father’s books and her own few 
belongings had brought her but a trifle 
more, and here she was, in all her pov- 
erty, among the wealthiest class, of her 
own countrypeople, that she had seen 
in a dozen years. 

The distance from Southern France 
to middle California did not seem to 
Emily to be measurable by the six thou- 
sand miles that lay between. She was 
leaving home, not returning to it; her 
womanhood had budded and blossomed 
in the old world, but the unexciting 
habits of life she had followed there, 
had been taught her first in her convent 
on the Pacific Coast. She did not real- 
ize this now; she only felt how differ- 
ent had been her life to that which 
would surround her henceforth. 


There were many passengers on the 
Slavic, for it was the season of the year 
when European voyagers were return- 
ing from winter haunts to green fields 
in their own land. America was in evi- 
dence, as she rightly should be even in 
the person of the prosperous and affable 
Jew who walked about continually with 
his fur-lined overcoat over his arm, and 
in the assertions of an imported actor 
bearing him company. The children 
running around and getting under every- 
body’s feet were an unmistakable sign 
of the presence of an Eagle. The rep- 
resentatives of a republican form of 
government were interspersed with for 
eigners from many nations, notably the 
English, whose main effort seemed to be 
not to be taken for the imitation Briton 
even though the counterfeit sometimes 
was an improvement on the original. 

Emily was attracted by the flowers 
displayed on the deck of the tender. 
Contributions, gifts, offerings to youth, 
beauty, wealth, position; sometimes to 
all of these in one. She remembered 
having heard it said long ago that most 
of the flowers presented in public were 
provided by the recipients themseives. 
She wondered if this were true, and 
the reason why none of the possessors 
of these tributes looked at them at all. 
She wished she might draw out just one 
of those lovely buds, and then her eyes 
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grew hot and her heart swelled at the 
thought of the flower-decked land she 
had left behind. 

The tender puffed out into the stream 
and sturdily ploughing the muddy water 
soon came up to the great steamer. How 
mighty and how gay she looked! The 
bright bunting flying, the impatient 
steam escaping in eager pants; the look 
of power and strength to carry safely 
the thronging humanity trusting itself 
to her embrace. The captain, assisted 
by some of the officers, received the pas- 
sengers, as though they had been guests, 
cap.in gloved hand. Obsequious stew- 
ards met and conducted each person 
below. Emily’s passage was the cheap- 
est of the first cabin, yet often she had 
looked at the ticket and wished her 
uncle had allowed her to buy it, for she 
would have taken second class and 
saved 2 trifle. There was no lack of 
American pride in her, but she had 
gained some European common sense in 
such matters. However, the thing was 
out of her keeping and she meekly fol- 
lowed the stewardess of whom she 
asked the way to No. 7. To her sur- 
prise the cabin was luxurious enough for 
any taste. Dark, but easily lighted at 
any moment by the electric button, and 
aired to perfection by means of the 
great ventilators from above. 

The be-capped stewardess arranged 
the hand luggage attentively, asked if 
anything was wanting, and to Emily’s 
negative, responded with the most as- 
tonishing “Thank YOU,” and took her- 
self off. 

The voyage was begun. All through 
the huge ship was felt the gentle quiver 
of the slow movement down the Mersey, 
and passengers who expected to be un- 
able presently to walk about, now made 
use of their time in strolling along the 
deck. Everyone seemed to have some- 
one to speak to excepting Emily. The 
loneliness she had never felt in the dis- 
tant French town now enveloped her 
in the crowded steamer and in the com- 
pany of her own countrypeople. As she 
stood at the railing watching the water 
so far beneath, some one spoke at her 
elbow. 

Turning, she saw a man in uniform. 
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“Pardon! Have you your place at 
the table assigned?” he asked. She had 
not, she told him. “Be good enough to 
pass into my office, then, and I will ar- 
range it,” he said, leading the way. 

Emily followed the man into a large 
deck cabin, over the door of which she 
read “Purser’s Office.” It was fitted 
up with chests and drawers, desks, and 
safes, and hung about with pictures, 
photographs and articles of ornament. 

“Just have a chair, Miss—a—” the 
purser spoke genially, seating himself 
at his desk and drawing out a great 
bunch of keys. He had waited for Emily 
to supply the name, but she did not 
do so; then when he was ready he 
turned round, saying brusquely: 

“Let me see your ticket, please.” 

She produced it, and he looked it 
over. The name was, of course, written 
in the blank left for it. He helped 
himself to it. 

“Well, Miss Arnot, you are traveling 
alone, I suppose.” Emily admitted that 
she was. 

“Now,” he continued, facing about 
fully and suddenly assuming another 
tone, “although you were unwilling to 
tell me your name, I like your face; I 
should say you are a plucky little 
woman.” He gazed at her boldly in a 
manner that so much astonished Emily 
that the color came hotly to her face; 
she was unable to say anything to this 
singular statement. 

“I should like to make you comfort- 
able, Miss Arnot,” the purser went on, 
leaning back in his revolving chair, and 
spreading his hands out on the desk 
with an excess of benevolence in the 
gesture. “Do you like your cabin?” 

“Yes, it seems quite comfortable,” she 
answered, coldly. 

“You would like to be alone, would you 
not?” he asked in a tone a little more 
deferential. Emily had been dreading 
a room-mate. 

“Oh, yes,” she responded eagerly to 
this suggestion. “I should like to re- 
main alone; there is no one with me 
now, I think.” 

“Well, we will secure you sole posses- 
sion,” and taking up the chart he made 
a mark over No. 7. “Now, Miss Arnot, 
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you see you have bought the cheapest 
passage on the _ schedule. Twelve 
pounds,” striking the chart a sharp rap 
and speaking in contemptuous tones. 
“Look at the luxury you can have in 
this ship for twelve pounds. It’s pre- 
posterous, it’s——” 

“You have no right to find fault wi-_h 
people for taking advantage of your own 
offer,” Emily exclaimed indignantly; 
“the company is probably securing it- 
self, and the public helps it, in buying 
cabins at that figure.” 

“By George!” the man uttered; then 
stopped, looked her all over again, and 
burst into a laugh. “Bless me if you’re 
not right, little woman,” he chuckled, 
“and as plucky as I thought. Was sure 
I couldn’t be mistaken.” Emily had 
risen to go. “Well,” he went on, “let 
me know if I can do anything more for 
you. This office will be open at any time 
if you want a quiet corner or will have 
a little chat with an old sea dog who’s 
seen life and knows a good article when 
he spies it. And don’t you be blue; 
you look inclined that way. When you 
feel so, come to me and I'll make you 
laugh.” Emily was laughing now in 
spite of a feeling of indignation at the 
man’s roughness and familiarity. But 
he did seem kindly, and when he held 
out his hand in most unofficial way, 
she placed hers in it though she did 
not like nor approve the patting he 
bestowed upon that member as he con-- 
ducted her to the door. 

When the dinner gong sounded Emily 
found herself seated at the purser’s 
table within reach of his observation, 
and the unpleasant impression of the 
office interview evaporated under the 
sense of being unobtrusively cared for. 

It was a sumptuous room. The white 
enamel and gilded carvings, the bril- 
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liant, jewel-like lights flashing on satiny 
damask and glittering crystal, burnished 
silver and rich viands; the quiver and 
shimmer of the liquids in the glasses; 
the tremble of the flowers on their 
stems; the silent movements of the 
stewards amid the babel of tongues; the 
life and fire and movement of it all, 
had its effect in some degree on the 
most phlegmatic. Emily looked about 
at the faces gathered round the tables. 
Nowhere a wholly contented- counten- 
ance; on none a look of freedom from 
care; not one diner seemed to really 
enjoy the moment or the repast; fre- 
quent complaints, querulous comments 
were often to be heard. 

Her thoughts turned to the little salle- 
a-manger where she had sat opposite 
her father at their simple repasts so 
many years; to the view from the win- 
dow across the wide blue sea; the flow- 
ering gardens between; the pots of plants 
in her own casements, and in the bowl 
on the table always filled with some 
sweet-scented thing, each kind in its 
season; the polished wood of the table 
on which the dainty meals were served; 
the ruddy wine poured by Suzette as 
she set her tempting dishes before them; 
the quiet and completeness of the sense 
of living! Emily sighed, and looking 
up, found that the steward at her elbow 
had asked her three times: 

“What would she have next, please?” 

And the New World’s obligation to be 
industrious in all things, even in choos- 
ing the dishes she would eat of, was laid 
upon her. Startled, she glanced up; her 
eyes saw an arresting face; it declared 
ability to meet difficulties, power grow- 
ing from effort; suddenly her spirits 
lifted; with a smile she took up the 
menu. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Following are a number of extracts 
from poets of Mangaia on war: 
“Rongo demands of each 
A spear and a club, 
A spear and a club, 
An army longing to fight, 
An army longing to fight, 
Each now wields a spear. 
Lead on to the fight!” 





“Rongo’s dance is a dance of spears— 
Peace is but transient.” 


“What a day of woe, the day after the 
battle.” 


“Spears rain from the skies.” 


“Like fish in the billows at the reef, 
They fell under the sharp-pointed spear.” 
“Bind up the slain for burial— ’ 
To be hurled down some deep chasm, 
To rot and mingle with the soil.” 


“Lead on, brave Tongan, thy warriors! 
Break through the center of the enemy! 
Death to you! death to you!” 


“At Panuio he adjured his sons 
To die a brave death— 
A death befitting the chieftain of 
Tevaki.” 


“Alas for Papaaere and sisters Euguengu 
and Mariki! 

Who lie huddled up and cling together 
in terror, 

Whilst their father Ata is driven out 

Of his strong enclosure, 

To become a disfigured corpse, 

To please pitiless Rongo, 
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Amid deafening shouts (of triumph!)” 


“Solo.—Let brother slay brother. 


“Chorus.—I will arise and fight. 
Join our band. 
Away to yon plain 
To fight our foes. 
Stones are flying about 
Out of the slings of the brave. 
Spears are uplifted. 
The chiefs pause a moment 
To examine the omens. 
Death blows are being dealt. 
Fearful are the shouts of the victors. 
Alas, those lips that once spake! 
Alas, the mouth that once shouted! 
Tane has gained the victory. 
Alas! Alas! Alas! Alas! 


“Akapautua’s last charge, 

His parting words to Vaiaa were: 

‘Watch the event of the flight: 

Should we be utterly worsted 

And our bodies cover Pukuotoi, 

Slain and mangled by our foes, 

Let the survivors fly to Ivirua 

And take refuge in the rocks. 

The shade of the forest is the home 
of the conquered.’” 


The last three lines above recurred as 
u refrain at the end of each of several 
stanzas in the poem from which the quo- 
tation is made. 

Cowards are referred to in derision, as 
in the Fiji, or Viti, couplet: 


“O you are a valiant man indeed, 
Who beat your wife but stay at home 
from war.” 
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The warlike islanders express utter 
hatred and contempt for their enemies, 
and one seldom encounters an admission 
such as this from Mangaia: 


“If one army be brave, so, too, is the 
other.” 


In the songs sung in the same island 
frequent reference is made to the un- 
happy lives of fugitives, after battles, 
as: 


“Then did he taste the bitterness of a 
fugitive’s lot.” 


“A fugitive hiding in the rustling forest.” 

“Some are hunted by Rongo from rock 
to rock; 

Like wearied tropic birds they drop dead 
in the valleys.” 


“Once thou wert hidden in a narrow 
valley, 

In a narrow valley. 

Impervious thickets were the fit. home 
Of the conquered in war. 

Thy food was seeds and the drupe of the 
pandanus; 

A drink at the stream was oft thy only 
solace.” 


But with the cessation of war an end 
was not at once put to the shedding of 
blood, for a sacrifice was demanded in 
honor of “sweet peace.” Mark the ex- 
uitation in the following prayer over 
such an offering to the pitiless Rongo: 


Stately, noble priest! 
Sweet peace, pleasant offering! 
Securely fastened and well-tied, 
These human hands and human form, 
Devoted to this fate by the gods: 
Doomed to sacrifice by the god Rongo.” 


Another reference to peace is the fol- 
lowing excerpt from a prayer: 


“Lately we hid in the rocks— 
The refuge of the conquered, 
But now we shall enjoy plenty; 
This day we heartily rejoice.” 


But if peace was evanescent in those 


charming Southern isles, it was some- 
times celebrated with much levity and 
dancing, as witness: 


“Solo.—tTautiti’s favorite wreathes grow 
in yon gullies. 

“Chorus.—Yes, in those gullies grow 
Red pandanus berries to adorn the 


dance. 
“Solo.—Entwine sweet-scented fern 
leaves. 
“Chorus.—What is going on yonder? 
as x * x 


“Solo.—O Tane he stands revealed! 

“Chorus.—Pleasure thrills through my 
body. 

“Solo.—I would I were 

A dragon fly exulting in the sunshine.” 


These people cared little for death, 
but occasionally we meet with linea 
telling of the pleasures of life and peace, 
such as the following extract from an 
ancient Hawaiian mele: 


“Life, life, O buoyant life! 

Live shall the chief and the priest. 
Live shall the seer and the slave, 
Dwell on Hawaii and be at rest 
And attain old age on Kauai. 

O Kauai is the island-a- 

O Moikeha is the chief.” 


Frequently the references to peace are 
after the manner of the following la- 
ment over the loss of temporal sover- 
eignty: 


“Fair tree planted by my hand! 
Alas, for the tree of peace which 
Once flourished at Tamarua!” 
Although Polynesian verse was often- 
est employed in lamentation or in praise 
of heroes or celebration of victories, joy 
was not entirely suppressed by war and 
cruelty, as witnessed by the following 
outbursts from the Hervey group: 


“On this merry night 
The ghosts are dancing on the smooth 
sward. 
* * * * 


“Down with your burdens, 


Down with them and rest.” 
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“Though torrents of rain should fall, 

To-night and to-morrow we will be happy. 

Let there be abundance of fragrant 
leaves, 

Magnificent, sweet-gcented flowers, 

With garlands of myrtle for the advent 
(of Tane). 

And all sorts of fragrant flowers; 

Abundance, too, of sweet-scented myrtle, 

And white pandanus blossoms.” 


“The dance-loving tribe assembled of 
yore 
On the lands of Terangai.” 


“See yon rays of light 
Darting up from spirit world 
(Where great Rongo reigns), 
Piercing the heavens. 


“The rays of light are lengthening; 
The stars still shine; 
The moon is full-orbed. 
* * * * 
Awake! awake! 
Open, Tane, thy brilliant right eye. 
Ha! all the divine offspring of Vatea 
Laugh at our brave diversion. 
Day is at hand. 
*Tis dawn.” 


All the people of these verdant archi- 
pelagoes are intensely fond of their 
islands and of the particular localities 
in which they reside and often when 
exiled, the singing of the old songs of 
their former homes and of former days 
brings tears to their eyes. The annexed 
extracts show something of the inten- 
sity of their feelings and their love of 
ome: 

“The hills of Mangaia are lost to sight. 
Alas for Mangaia!” 


“From a distance we 
Wistfully gaze at our old homes, 
Tears being now our constant food. 
Yonder are the ironwood trees of the 
interior, 
And the gently sloping hills 
We have so often gazed upon.” 


“How lofty those distant hills, 
Lying piled one above another! 
How vast are they!” 


“Weep for the mountains, O Teivirau! 
For friends left behind in the land. 

Oh! those pleasant hills— 

The long range of mountains at home,” 


The following uttered by Queen Kama. 
malu when departing from Hawaii is 
similar: 

“O heavens, O plains, O mountains, and 
O oceans, 

And my people all, farewell! 

To the soil farewell— 

The land for which my father suffered. 
Farewell to you!” 


Parental, filial and conjugal affection 
has been often beautifully expressed in 
the laments and meles of all the South 
Sea people. The following are examples: 


From Mangaia. 
“Halt Vera, on thy journey: 
Turn thy eyes to Mangaia. 
Look again on thy parents, 
Whose days are spent in tears. 


“Beloved child of Motuone— 
Of Motuone, thy weeping mother, 
Glance fondly back on the hills 
And mountains of the interior! 
Come back to the fair vale of Tamarua, 
The place where thou wast born! 
He is about to depart. 
Lightly he skims o’er the crest of the 
billows,” 


“The fair-leaved ‘tauinu’ of Marua, 
So tenderly faithful to thy husband.” 


“My wife, the fair Tongan.” 


“The little voyager is ready to start. 
Koroa is distracted for his boy. 

(The rocks) re-echo the cries 

Of Koi, the heart-broken mother.” 


“My beloved dayghters, 
Tamarua and Mariki, 
How pleasantly we once lived together.” 


“Thy god, pet child, is a bad one, * * * 
* * * om 


Thy form once so plump, now how 
changed.” 
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“My father Vara, thou art forsaken by 
thy god, 

Night is at hand, whither thou must 
descend. 

Alas, to be deprived of both parents.” 


“Thou wast attacked by stealth in the 
night, 
(Entreating thy wife) ‘Escape, leave me, 
for 
I am struck. 
I am doomed to die!” 


Each stanza of the lament from which 
the above is taken, concluded with the 
refrain: 


“How bitter thy widow’s grief.” 


Words of a mother to her son on the 
death of his father: 


“Forget not the day when thy father’s 
face was hidden.” 


Next is the remark of a grandmother 
to her offspring: 


“I leave you in safety, beloved children. 

Beloved ones, my heart yearns for you all. 

Terror seizes me; the slayer (death) is 
at hand.” 


The following is the exulting shout of 
a husband who stole his wife’s spirit 
from the nether world and returned to 
earth with her: 


“United in one fate, 
We ascend, we arise, 
To light, to light, 
To clear mid-day.” 


Other examples from the same island 
are: 


“The angry words of the father exiled 
Paoa. 

Yet bear no malice. The mother, in grief 

For her lost son scratches the dried 
grass. 

Alas (those words) ‘Farewell! I leave you 
forever.’ ”’ 


“Look once more on thy wife— 
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At thy beloved Turuare: 

She whom thou once clasped in thy arms, 

Intertwining her in thy fond embrace. 

We, who lived so happily together, now 
part.” 


From Hawaii: 

First lines of the lament of a husband 
on being deserted by his beautiful wife, 
the chiefess Lolale: 


“Farewell, my partner on the lowland 
plains. 

On the waters of Pohakea, 

Above Kaneoha, 

On the dark mountain spur of Maunauna. 

O Lihue, she has gone! 

Sniff the sweet scent of the grass, 

The sweet scent of the wild vines, 

That are twisted about by (the brook) 
Waikoloa, 

By the winds of Waiopua, 

My flower! 

And if a mote were in my eye, 

The pupil of my eye is troubled, 

Dimness (covers) my eyes. 
Woe is me! oh!” 


From Easter Island, very old: 


“Can my sorrow ever be appeased 
While we are divided by the mighty seas? 
Oh my daughter, oh my daughter! 
It is a vast and watery road 

Over which I look toward the horizon, 
My daughter, oh my daughter! 

I'll swim over the deep to meet you, 
My daughter, oh my daughter.” 


From New Zealand: 
Referring to the care of the family of 
a dying parent: 


“She will * * * 

Place these fruits before that group of 
birds 

Left in the lonely world.” 


“I am here alone, for he who was as mild 
As lightsome airs, or fiercer than the 
Wintry blast when enemies approached, 
Is lost to us.” 


“O my son! 
I may never forget thee. Thou art gone 
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Far hence, for the deep springs of 
fatherly 

Affection are bubbling now, and the mind 

Seems all bewildered, o’ertaken by a 
storm.” 


“Bewildered, lo, I am about to part 
From him whom thousands love. 
Wherefore this separation!” 


“The evening star is waning. It disap- 
pears 

To rise in brighter skies, 

Where thous&nds wait to greet it. 

All that is great and beautiful I heed 
not now. 

Thou wert my only treasure. My daugh- 
ter! 

When the sunbeams played upon the 
waters 

Or through the waving palms, 

We loved to watch thy gambols 

On the sandy shores of Awapoka.” 


Touching references to the dead and to 
the dying occur in many of their songs, 
as: 


“List, dear Vera, to the music of the sea. 
Thou art a wretched wanderer, 

* * * * 
Now bound to the land of ghosts, 
Entered through the gaping grave.” 


“Panting for breath, he gasps out— 
‘Mother, I am going to leave you. 
My rest will be in spirit world.’ ” 


From a chant in praise of a daughter 
drowned and supposed to be passing to 
the lower world: 


“Enuataurere now trips over the ruddy 
ocean. 

Thy path is the foaming crest of the bil- 
lows.” 


From another lament over one bound 
to spirit-land: 


“Traveling over rugged cliffs, 
To the music of the murmuring billows.” 


The foliowing are from Maori laments: 
“Bright sun, thou lingerest still, 


Adorning with thy yellow rays famed 
Pukehinau’s summit. Oh, linger yet 
Awhile, bright sun, that we may set 
Together.” 


“As the star Whanui, 
Lo, thou art about to set in splendor, and 
Rise in Hawaiki’s land.” 


“In life thou wert the admiration of all, 
Wherever thy light footstep wandered. 
And now thou art wooed by a shadow.” 


In the warm Southern latitudes where 
courting was short and fervid and where 
brides frequently became such by force, 
sentiment is not wholly wanting in the 
chants of the islanders. A homesick and 
lovesick Mangaian at Rarotonga sang: 


“Under yon ancient banyan tree 
Was I first seen by my lover, 
Covered with sweet-scented flowers.” 


Another poet of the same island in 
a composition bordering on the Anachre- 
ontic, praising the charms of women, 
referred to: 


“Red necklaces for Mauapa 
To win the favor of the fair, 
Mixed with leaves of purple hue.” 


Other similar stanzas are: 


“Paot loved to saunter about 
The shady hillside Aparai 
In company with the lovely Moenoa.” 


“Ono the handsome, chants mournful 
songs 
Under the shade of the laurel tree.” 


“Tinirau is enchanted 
By the music of the lovely one.” 


And here is a specimen from Easter 
Island, in which a maiden avows her 
love: 


“Who is sorrowing? It is Rengu-a-manu 


Hakopa, 
A red branch descended from her father. 
* + a s 


She has long been yearning after you. 
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Send your brother as a mediator of love 
between us.” 


Hyperbole is common, their references 
to heroes, tribes and localities being 
often couched in the most extravagant 
terms. A Mangaian poet compliments a 
warrior thus: 


“Mighty is the tribe of Ngariki, 
A mountain touching the sun.” 


Kualii, a noted chief of the island of 
Kauai of the Hawaiian group, was re- 
ferred to as follows in his mele koi- 
honua: 


“Towering up on. high 

Is the rank of the dreaded chief. 

A chief ascending, pushing, breaking 
through, 

And reaching the solid heaven of the 
chief.” 


And glimpses of Oriental splendor are 
obtained in the following extracts from 
a very ancient Marquesan chant of the 
creation: 


“And dwelt as kings in the most beautiful 
places 

Supported on thrones, large, many-col- 
ored, wondrous.” 


“Ono is powerful and great, 

Atea is adorned with riches changeable 
and dazzling, 

Ono is adorned with princely wealth and 
power.” 


Other samples from Hawaii are: 


“The breaking light of morn—the sudden 
flash of light is Leimanoano.” 


“The strong blast, the sweeping rain, the 
smiting wind of winter, 

The straight falling rain, the rain without 
wind, 

The rain with wind, as at Kona: 

Such is the chief, the gust, the wind 
of Kona, 

The hurricane tearing down villages, 

Laying waste the land, the very Kamani- 
heunonea.” 
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As elsewhere noted the Polynesians 
are fond of admiring the beauties of na- 
ture, and make frequent reference to 
such in their songs and longer poems. 
The following specimens will serve as 
examples: 

From Hawaii— 


“Fallen has the wind, it is sleeping—eh— 
Resting is the wind, sleeping indeed— 
en—.” 


“Never quiet, never falling, never sleep- 
ing, 

Never very noisy is the sea of the sacred 
caves.” 


“Lowering were the clouds in the mouth 
of Hinaiaeleele.” 


“The mountains are covered with pointed 
rushing clouds, bearing strong winds.” 


From Mangaia— 


“I love the fragrance of the flowers 
At Aupuru, from fairy women 
Arraying themselves by starlight, 
Whilst Ina in the moon looks on.” 


“Stood awhile to gaze wistfully 
At the glories of the setting sun.” 


‘Reveal thy face, lovely full moon, 
Whom all adore. 
O for a torch to illumine Mangaia, 
A bright morning star, harbinger of day.” 
. 


From New Zealand— 


“Behold the lightning’s glare! 

It seems to cut asunder Tuwhare’s rug: 
ged mountains.” 

“Still the seabirds like a cloud 

Darken the sky, hovering over the crags.” 


“I saw the star Rehua shining above 
The summits of Taupiri’s mountain 
range.” 


From the Marquesan “Song of the Hur- 
ricane”’— 
oh! 


“The wind has changed; see the 
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InIn ary flying o’er the wood, 
And come rolling o’er Moeno. 
Ah! now here in Hawaii, 
Whoever saw before such fury?” 


From an old Easter Island anthem— 


“All hail the power of the Great King 

Who enables us to appreciate the bless- 
ings 

Of the bright stars, the lowering clouds, 

The gentle dew, the falling rain, 

And the light of the sun and moon.” 


Morning is often referred to figura- 
tively or descriptively, as: 


“The eye of day is unclosing.” 


“The shadows of night are breaking. 
Light is increasing. 
It is day.” 


" The stars have all set 
Behind the western hills.” 


“In the heavens Tangaroa 
Listens to the whispers of Vatea.” 


In the last couplet above Tangaroa is 
darkness, or the god of darkness, and 
Vatea light, or god of light. 


Evening is mentioned in the same 
manner, as: 


“The shades of evening rest on the 
rocks at Okio.” 


“Look eastward, look westward; 
Gaze at the setting sun.” 


As an illustration of despair the sub- 
joined is an example: 


“ ‘Leave me here to die. 

I will wander over the hills’, said she; 
‘I care not for my life,— 

I long to die. 

My dreams are of the dead. 

I will join my deceased ancestors.’ ” 


Jealousy is well depicted by a Man- 
gaian poet in the following couplet, Vena 
being the star Procyon, and Aumea, Al- 


debaran: 


“Vena was enraged against Aumea 

On account of his brilliancy 

On account of the brilliancy of his rié- 
ing.” 


And the following from Hawaii is a 
typical example of invective, in which 
many of the Polynesian poets are pro- 
ficient: 


“Thou little sneaking dog; thou branded 
servant; 

Thou ancient resident of Naalahu, 
brought to be strangled.” 


The following passages from Mangaian 
songs are fair samples of many similar 
ones that might be selected: 


“Beware of listening to vain words, 
O Ina, the fair and well-meaning.” 


“Thou art doomed like a flay in a spider’s 
web, 

Snared by the relentless fairies of the 
air, 

Helpless as a fish in the meshes of a 
net.” 


“Rejoice we at the escape of our ances- 
tress Keukeu; 
Weep for the sad fate of her tribe.” 


“The ironwood tree of Vaotere is felled. 
It lies low on the earth. 

Once it stood erect; now it is prostrate. 

Turn the log over and over, 

The tree thus laid low. 

Formerly it was the glory of the valley. 

Once it stood erect; now it is prostrate.” 


Likewise the following from Hawaiian 
meles: 


“My land is gone, I am poor. 

My wife is dead, I am bereaved. 

My house is burned, I am destitute. 

My chief is dead, we are friendless.” 


“O the roaring surf of angry feelings.” 
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The mind changes—thought moves.” 


“The vulgar with the vulgar, as the say- 
ing is.” 


“Fallen is the chief; overthrown is the 
kingdom; 

Gasping in death, scattered in flight; 

An overthrow throughout the land; 

A hard panting from the rapid flight; 

Countless the numbers from the univer- 
sal rout. 

The night declares the slaughter.” 


“Alas for those now grieving in sadness, 

Everywhere mourning their losses! 

They sit constantly with heads bowed 
down; 

They sit with hands beneath their chins; 

They feed upon their sadness and grief.” 


“Death crawls thither from Oahu, 
A fast growing vine, reaching to Kau, 
There it shoots up, leaves out and 
branches forth. 
Bring hither, O bring hither, bring the 
prisoners for the slaughter.” 


And the following from New Zealand: 


“The house, though old, may be repaired, 
and 

Men may live therein; the canoes though 

Shattered may be manned by warriors 

And paddled o’er the sea laden 

With spears and clubs; but the father 

Who leaves his weeping people returns 
no 

More forever.” 


“The pain that wracks my body is like 
An army passing on, each wounding 
As he passes.” 


From the specimens of Polynesian po- 
etical compositions given in this review, 
negessarily fragmentary, many points of 
similarity from isolated islands or ar- 
chipelagoes far removed from one an- 
other will be noticed. Expressions 
strange to other parts of the world, 
save in adjacent islands and the main 
land of Asia whence these people emi- 
grated centuries ago, are common to all 
portions of Polynesia. Could entire 


poems be given, the resemblance in style 
of composition and forms of expression 
would be seen to be far greater than is 
shown by the number of brief extracts 
presented. 

In all parts of Polynesia several classes 
of poems are composed. The solo and 
chorus was and is common to all sections 
of the Pacific, but appears to have been 
more used in the central groups. In this 
portion of Oceanica more poems were 
addressed directly to natural objects than 
in the extreme south or north. In the 
Fijis, Friendlies, and other groups of this 
region dramatic songs have been com- 
posed to be produced, after frequent re- 
hearsals on native fete days, which have 
represented the surf beating upon the 
shore in calm and storm, the action of 
the winds in mildness and in anger, and 
other similar plays of the elements. Dra- 
matic poems are known to all parts of 
Polynesia and in many islands the tem- 
per of the elements is represented in 
connection with some person or event 
sought to be commemorated, but are not 
directly portrayed as merely descriptive 
of elemental changes and disturbances. 

More progress appears to have been 
made with versification in these central 
islands than elsewhere, so far as known 
at this time, the division into stanzas 
often being methodical and the arrange- 
ment perfect. Mangaians, in quoting 
from their poems, often designate the 
stanzas from which the lines are taken. 
In other groups the break into verses 
is marked, as has been previously stated, 
by the repetition of refrains at certain 
intervals, and in other ways, the stanzas 
usually containing as many lines as one 
can speak or chant atasingle respiration. 
Some of the long poems seem to be thus 
marked for cantillation. The writer once 
heard a Hawaiian woman chanting a mele 
inoa in honor of a chiefess on a public 
occasion, which appeared to be thus sub- 
divided. She possessed a sweet voice 
and sang in a low soft monotone. Start- 
ing with a full breath the tone would 
gradually and gently fall away in lessen- 
ing volume until it became a mere 
shadow of sound trembling upon the 
brink of silence. This process was re 
peated stanza by stanza, breath by 
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breath until a mele of several hundred 
lines had been repeated. 

in the early part of this article the 
manner of preservation of the old meles 
of the southern seas was described, but 
there was in the Pacific one notable ex- 
ception, and that was in Easter Island, 
the inhabitants of which had a written 
language. 

Samples of old poetical compositions 
from that island given on preceding pages 
are from incised wooden tablets. The 
knowledge of this written language dates 
back to a remote period, and was pos- 
sessed only by the royal family, the prin- 
cipal chiefs and their sons and by the 
priests. This knowledge continued to a 
recent date, but at present no one is 
known to possess the ability to read the 
existing records. The people of the island 
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were from the earliest times, during the 
reigns of fifty-seven kings, assembled 
once each year at a particular locality 
to hear the tablets read, and thus the 
meaning of some of the inscriptions are 
known, a few of the natives being able 
to repeat them verbatim. 

The poetry of all branches of the Poly- 
nesian race is well worthy the attention 
of careful students, and the best speci- 
mens should be preserved in their origi- 
nal words as well as rendered into Eng- 
lish for better preservation. This is 
particularly true of the older epics, some 
of which have been shown to possess an 
antiquity of more than a thousand years, 
and are valuable historically, notable 
among which is the Marquesan poem 
of the creation, a beautiful allegory, from 
which brief extracts have been made 
for the purposes of this review. 














THE HICHER SACRIFICE 





BY MYRTLE CONGER 


faintly from the distant campus. 

He looked at her and smiled. 
Those were the voices of some of the 
young men and women in their classes. 

“I wonder if they recall any part of 
the lecture they heard this morning,” 
she asked as she returned his smile. 

“Not now, perhaps; the lecture was 
not meant for the campus ground. They 
may remember it afterwards; some years 
hence, perhaps.” 

“But doesn’t it seem that anything af- 
fecting life so deeply must be remem- 
bered all the time?” 

“No; I think not. You, for instance, 
are the dearest part of my life, and 
I’m afraid I don’t always remember you. 
In the laboratory, for example, in my 
work before those eager boys and girls, 
I forget you, Elinore. My demonstra- 
tions are never mixed with thoughts of 
this couch and its cool pillows, and you 
in your delicate loveliness.” 

“But you do not forget me. You may 
not remember me in that way, perhaps, 
but you are conscious of me all the 
time, just as I am of you when my 
class and I go creeping inch by inch 
through the Inferno, shrinking and 
quivering before the sights that confront 
us there. One’s consciousness doesn’t 
need to imply couches and pillows or 
any objective things at all, need it?” 

He laughed happily. The voices on 
the campus grew gayer. 

“There,” he said, “they’re filled with 
the consciousness of ‘The Higher Sac- 
rifice.’ ” 

She smiled a little. “I think he made 
it beautiful,” she said. 

“He made it too beautiful. Sacrifice 
—real sacrifice—isn’t like that. It is 
harsh and horribly commonplace, 
though itself is not common. I don’t 
think it especially productive of the 
qualities of character he described; it 
makes character neither sweet nor great. 


T sound of gay voices came in 
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On the contrary, it makes hard lines, 
physically and mentally. It ages and 
embitters. Look at Miss Loswell. She 
has sacrificed. I don’t know of anyone 
more unloved or unlovely. She makes 
me always conscious of an undercurrent 
or sarcasm or pessimism, or something 
equally disagreeable in the simplest 
things she says and does.” 

“Why, Winfred!” 

“Well, dear, I thought you wanted my 
opinion.”. 

“Yes, of course,” she returned apolo- 
getically. 

“Well, it isn’t much longer. I wasn’t 
much impressed with the lecture at all.” 

“You don’t believe in sacrifice?” 

“Yes, I do; but I don’t believe it’s at- 
tractive nor beatific, and I don’t think it 
should be presented in that light to 
those who know so little of life. Sacri- 
fice is difficult and forbidding.” 

“To me, it was beatific,” she said. 

He patted her hand tenderly. “Play 
for me, dear,” he said. “Sing to me.” 

She rose and went over to the piano. 
He settled back into the cushions. She 
played. She sang. It grew dark. She 
had played all the songs he loved best. 

“Come here now, dearest,” he said. 
“Kiss me.” 

She went over and sat down beside 
him where he had made room for her 
without raising his head from the pillows. 
She smoothed back his hair with her 
hand. She kissed him. 

“Oh, Winfred,” she said. “My love, 
how I love you.” 

He drew her closer to him, and closed 
his eyes contentedly. The voices died 
away on the campus. The moon came 
up. 

He slept. She was motionless for fear 
of waking him. She sat looking out into 
the shadowy night, thinking of the lec- 
ture they had heard that morning, and 
of the sublimity of the “Higher Sacri- 
fice.” 
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II. 


It was summer and vacation. They 
were together with her mother at her 
cottage in the mountains. Her cousin 
Lucie, home from abroad, was with 
them. 

And the summer passed. The time 
was nearing for the return of all four to 
the busier world. 


One day, Lucie and Winfred went off 
to the cliffs together. He had begged 
Elinore to go with them, but she had 
some reason for remaining. No one ever 
remembered what reason she gave, but 
then human affairs do not turn upon 
reasons. After they had gone, Elinore’s 
mother spoke to her of her lover and 
her cousin, but Elinore only smiled. She 
knew that it would come, and she was 
prepared to smile. 

When they returned later in the even- 
ing, Lucie’s face was flushed and there 
was a light in her eyes that Elinore 
knew. It was the light her own had 
held when Winfred had kissed her for 
the first time. 


She went up to them and took Lucie’s 
hands in hers. “You may as well tell us 
—you two,” she said gently and steadily. 
“Winfred, my dear friend, am I to wish 
you happiness? The mamma here has 
been questioning me. She was afraid 
that you and I—that you were more 
than my friend, but I have told her 


that you are free, free to love my cousin 
Lucie.” 

She took Lucie in her arms. She hid 
her face against the girl’s warm cheek. 
She felt that Winfred was looking at 
her, and she dreaded the happiness in 
his eyes. 

Lucie freed herself. She took a step 
toward her lover, then stopped and held 
out her hands to him. He took them in 
his own. 

“Why, Winfred,” she exclaimed de- 
lightedly, “they have guessed it.” 

He looked past her at Elinor. Their 
eyes met. He saw the soul of the 
woman calm in its agony. 

“Elinore!” he said. 

His impulse was to goto her. The old 
days could never die. 

“Elinore!” But Lucie stood between 
them. He felt her hands upon his breast. 
He felt her silky hair against his throat. 
He heard her laugh softly. “Why, Win- 
fred,” she was saying. “I do believe you 
are frightened. Were you never in love 
before, you great, grand man.” 

Elinore turned, and, passing her arm 
through that of her mother, left the 
room with her. 

Out of the Past, rose the voices on the 
campus, drowning that of the little girl 
who clung to him and laughed because 
of love. And, in that still, far-off night, 
he heard Elinore speaking, “To me it 
was beatific.” 























THE MISSING LINK 





BY JUDITH KOLL 


nue in San Francisco, its one large 

window overlooking the bay, and 
out through the Golden Gate, was a 
bright, cheerful apartment, especially in 
contrast to the darkness without on 
this particular night, for the rain was 
falling in torrents and the wind shrieked 
around the chimneys in anything but a 
pacific way, while the boom, boom of the 
fog horn came loud at regular intervals, 
scarcely seeming to interrupt the hoarse 
roar of the ocean. 

The dark, slippery streets, dimly 
lighted by the few gas lamps, showed no 
signs of life except where an occasional 
straggler scurrying along on his belated 
homeward way, tried to get some small 
shelter from the storm by hugging 
closely the walls of a building. 

Pacific avenue was not then a fash- 
ionable street. The houses were not 
built continuously, wide gaps coming 
between, showing a view of the angry, 
white-capped waves in the bay beyond, 
and of the rain and wind-swept streets. 

The tumult without only accentuated 
the comfort of this little room, with its 
bright fire of coals, its somewhat faded 
carpet, the original brown and olive 
tones of which were merging into a 
greenisa-yellow. The two cozy chairs 
covered with rep of the same color, 
slightly frayed at the arms and along 
the edge of the seat in front, were drawn 
up, one on either side of the fire. At the 
window the thin white curtain swung 
gently to and fro, agitated by little cur- 
rents of air coming in about the window 
frames. 

The object of chief interest, however, 
was a high, old-fashioned desk, piled 
with newspapers, note books, magazines, 
pens, pencils, paper and all the usual 
paraphernalia pertaining to the genus 
scribbler. Among this debris was an 
ink-well of unusual shape, lined with 
silver, and supported by an ebony ped- 


T HIS room, high up on Pacific Ave: 


estal, seeming, by its polished elegance, 
quite too aristocratic for its humble 
neighborhood. This unique object was 
a souvenir of Rome. Some years before 
Rachel had spent a winter at the eter- 
nal city, with a party of congenial spir- 
its, one of whom, while visiting the 
monastery of the Capuchin monks and 
the cemetery therein, not having the 
fear of the law nor dread of the anath- 
emas of the church, had purloined a ver- 
tebra from the altar, and having it pol- 
ished and mounted as described, had 
presented it to Rachel. 

While standing at the window, look- 
ing out at the rain-drenched streets, 
and listening to the dismal wail of the 
wind, she was filled with an intense pity 
for the condition of the submerged tenth 
neither housed nor fed on this bitter 
night, and from this contemplation, the 
transition was easy to the thought of 
her own lonely position, without kith 
nor kin belonging to her—the only de 
pendable friend, her pen. Would it prove 
to be mightier than the sword? Her one 
little romance, dead; a spasm of pain 
at the heart told her she still remem- 
bered. 

Just then a sudden gust of wind struck 
the old house and shook it to its founda- 
tion, intensifying these somewhat melan- 
choly reflections. 

Turning from the window, her eyes 
fell upon the desk, and she began to for- 
mulate plans for reducing to order its 
present chaotic condition, and was start- 
led to observe the ruddy line of the 
ink-well, or was it the reflection of the 
firelight? 

Rachel sat down in one of the easy 
chairs, as her thoughts drifted aimlessly 
along from scenes of the past to scenes 
of the present, and she could not fail 
to be impressed with a sense of satis- 
faction at her ability to finance the 
small necessities of her existence and 
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to keep the perpendicular in the strug- 
gle for life. 

Suddenly there was a blinding flash 
of lightning, followed by an awful crash 
of thunder, as though the whole artillery 
of the heavens had turned its forces on 
this planet. Rachel sprang to her feet, 
her heart beating wildly, and as the 
reverberations of the thunder died away 
into distant growls, a lull in the noises 
of the storm permitted her to hear a 
slight shuffling of feet and a timid knock, 
followed by the opening of the door and 
the entrance of a tall old man, wrapped 
in a long brown coat of queer fashion, 
having a hood at the back, which, as 
he entered, slipped from his head, show- 
ing a smooth, bald place on top, fringed 
by silky white hair. 

He was carrying in his hand a stout 
cane, and as he came forward, Rachel 
noticed that he had a most peculiar 
walk—it seemed almost rotary, as reach- 
ing out his cane and supporting himself 
upon it, he made a kind of half whirl 
around before gaining sufficient equi- 
librium to enable him to proceed. He 
came forward, and smiling in a depre- 
catory manner, said: 

“Excuse my intrusion, but my business 
here is so important, I cannot await 
the formality of a conventional introduc- 
tion.” 

Rachel asked him to be seated, as 
she pushed one of the easy chairs 
toward him; into this he dropped, 
still with that queer rotary motion. 

She saw that he was a foreigner, but 
in San Francisco that is scarcely a dis- 
tinguishing mark. He was dark, thin 
and ascetic in appearance, though re- 
fined and cultivated. His eyes were 
large, soft and black, somewhat piercing 
but kindly in expression. There was 
about him an air of command, a dignity 
of bearing, showing this visitor to be 
no common man, intensifying her anx- 
iety to know his mission to her. 

He sat some moments, silently re 
garding Rachel, whose thoughts ran wild 
in a vain effort to extract from memory 
some recollection of a time when she 
might have met this man; some incident 
in her life where he might have had a 
rlace. At last he said: 
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“Were you in Rome about ten years 
ayo, and did you visit the cemetery of 
the Capuchins?” 

Rachel, glancing at the desk, again 
fancied the ink-well moved. Of course, 
it was but the shaking of the house by 
the tempest, which seemed to be gaining 
udditional fury every moment. 

“However,” he said, “before asking 
you to reply, I will introduce myself, 
and tell you something of my story. 
I am, or, rather, was, Jules Anteil, of 
the noble family of De Anteil, of the 
Province of Burgundy, France, and later 
known as Father Anselmo. I was almost 
twenty-five years old when I joined the 
great Napoleon Bonaparte, and went as 
one of his aides on his expedition against 
Russia.” 

At this point Rachel began to exper- 
ience the creepy sensation natural to a 
lone woman who is in the presence of 
a madman, but as he seemed quiet, she 
decided to make no outcry. 

The old man continued: 

“You may remember, this was early 
in the nineteenth century. I witnessed 
the awful tragedy of the burning of 
Mouscow—that wonderful city, with its 
greal. palaces, rivaling the Orient in 
splendor and barbaric adornment. Its 
magnificent churches, covered by domes 
of burnished copper, which glowed in 
the tremendous conflagration like molten 
gold, and the priceless treasures of art— 
all, all were sacrificed to the revenge 
of the wily Russian. 

“Napoleon was overwhelmed = and 
crushed by this loss of treasure, which 
he had expected as a reward of his 
conquest. Instead of a conquering hero, 
he was almost a prisoner in the Krem- 
lin, which was nearly the only group of 
buildings left standing. 

“In order to dispel the gloom, which 
hung like a pall over the French army, 
Napoleon, with characteristic energy, 
began a series of entertainments—balls, 
concerts, plays, followed in quick suc- 
cession, and after a time began to be 
attended by some of the Russian fam- 
ilies of note, who had returned to Mos- 
cow in anticipation of the time when the 
forces of the empire would gather suffi- 
ecient strength to expel the invaders. 
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“That was the time I met Katrina 
Zocovaloff. I cannot, even yet, although 
it is now nearly one hundred years since 
then, think of the beauty of person, the 
loveliness of character, which so dis- 
tinguished her, without a spasm of the 
heart, which has held her image en- 
shrined all this time.” 

Rachel, quite sure of the madness of 
this strange visitor, felt her knees begin. 
ning to shake, and fancied she saw the 
ink-well trembling violently. The voice 
of the old man became lower, and he 
went on, as if to himself: 

“Katerina, ‘divinely tall, divinely 
fair,’ a true daughter of the gods, grace- 
ful as a lily swaying on its slender stem, 
eyes which expressed the innocent emo- 
tions of her soul, as a clear mountain 
lake reflects the passing clouds! To 
say that I adored her but feebly ex- 
presses the sentiment which possessed 
me, and she honored me with her love! 
Fully understanding the bigoted, im- 
placable nature of her father, the Count 
Zocovaloff, we began to plan an escape 
from Russia. I know now that such a 
futile endeavor could only have been 
made by the inexperience of extreme 
youth. It failed—but why recount this! 
Katerina died, and I—lived on and 
on——” the voice of the old man ended 
in a sob. 

After a little time, he resumed: 

“The star of Napoleon was on the 
wane. It became necessary to retreat 
from Moscow, with only the remnant 
ct the great French army, leaving four 
hundred and fifty thousand brave sol- 
diers dead, during that awful campaign. 








“Napoleon returned to France! Still 
disaster pursued him, culminating in de- 
feat at Waterloo. The army disbanded! 
The Emperor a prisoner! I fled to Rome 
and entered the monastery of: the Ca- 
puchins, hoping for peace, and by pray- 
ers and penances to bring the favor of 
heaven. Long, weary years went by on 
leaden feet, and at last I died, and my 
body was buried in front of the altar, 
where I had so often celebrated mass. 

“After some years my bones were dis- 
interred, and after being prepared, were 
laid upen the altar among the others 
there, as a constant reminder of the mor- 
tality of men and of the lowly condition 
tc which all must come. 

“My soul has now expiated my sins, 
and will soon join the pure company of 
the angels, of which my Katerina is 
one. When she last saw me, I was tall 
and straight. You may not understand 
that it is the loss of the third lumbar 
vertebrae which gives to my walk this 
peculiar, half rotary motion. 

“I have traveled many thousands of 
miles to find the missing link, which will 
restore symmetry to my form. I have 
traced it to this place.” 

Rachel, by this time, was numb with 
terror, and as the old man arose and 
with outstretched hands, grasped the 
ink-well, which at that moment seemed 
imbued with life, she gave a loud shriek 
and swooned. 

She laid long insensible, and when she 
revived, the room looked as usual; the 
bright fire-light shone on the chair where 
the old man had sat, but the ink-well was 
gone. 
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DOUBT we shall have a_ storm 
| the night,” he said, raising an 
open palm against the wind. 

He fronted the great bald plain. From 
sky to sky there was nothing in sight 
but the little shack cowering alone, and 
before it the bareheaded man, looking 
toward the west. 

The approaching storm had sent the 
herald darkness on before, and night 
had already fallen an hour ahead of its 
time. Yet in the West, at the horizon 
line, the sun burned fierce and red, a 
Startling apparition of flaming fires 
which illumined nothing, not even the 
man’s uncovered head, as he turned into 
the open doorway behind him, and shut 
the poor little inadequate wooden door 
between him and the loneliness, the awe 
and the savage beauty of the plain. 

He made a light and went about his 
methodical preparations for supper. You 
saw him now, a very tall young man; his 
Scotch blonde face burned and tanned 
by Texas sun and wind, yet with a bu- 
colic nobility of outline which amounted 
almost to beauty. 

When he had eaten his supper and 
made all neat with solemn conscientious- 
ness, he sat down patiently to read his 
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chapter, which chanced to be a very 
dull genealogical one. But he abated 
nothing of the nightly reading for that, 
nor would he have exceeded the usual 
limit because of any interest or attrac- 
tion the subject might have possessed. 
His reading finished, he rose and knelt 
beside the chair in which he had been 
sitting; but all through the brief and 
formal prayer, which became, on his pre- 
occupied lips,a very husk of worship, his 
mind wandered painfully to the matter 
of the footrot which he was struggling 
to check among his sheep. He thought, 
too, of the talk he had had with Joan 
Gillespie, a countryman and former 
neighbor, who had stopped the week be- 
fore for rest and refreshment. Visitors 
were so rare that Gillespie’s scanty 
stock of news was still the most exciting 
subject for meditation that Cameron 
had. . 

Gillespie said that there had been a 
shooting affray at Hazencamp’s ranch, 
twenty miles above, and both of the men 
who had been concerned in it were dan- 
gerously wounded. The trouble was over 
that wife of Charlie Briggs’s. 

“About @ wumman!” exclaimed Cam- 
eron contemptuously. 

“He was scarce acquaintet wi’ her,” 
commented Gillespie. “Briggs is there 
but three months.” 

“T courtit my wife five years,” rejoined 
Cameron meditatively, “and I would ha’ 
been longer mayhap; but she, bein’ older 
than I, and not likin’ to wait, spoke the 
word hersel’, and we were wed.” 

Gillespie nodded gravely. He was a 
bachelor, but his father had courted his 
mother ten years, and the Scotch cau- 
tion in matters of the kind was in his 
blood. Cameron was the younger son of 
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an impoverished laird in the old country, 
and his word was worth hearing. Also, 
the wife of whom he spoke was a not- 
able woman who had bundled her youth- 
ful spouse off to Texas to make his for- 
tune, while she, at home on their scanty 
little holding, provided for herself and the 
children till he should be able to send 
for them. The two slow-spoken, serious 
Scotts agreed at some length that a man 
must indeed be daft to fash himself about 
a@ woman, and that woman another man’s 
wife. 

To-night, as Cameron lay in his bunk, 
with the rain thundering and pounding 
on the boards close above his face, his 
mind recurred to the matter. He smiled 
grimly and contemptuously in the dark. 
Was he not a man experienced—a hus- 
band and father—and as such, one who 
knew all the springs and could gauge 
all the possibilities of human emotion; 
who had, of course, sounded all. the 
heights and depths of feeling? From the 
vantage ground of his vast knowledge he 
ridiculed and condemned such follies, till 
he finally fell asleep. Suddenly, in a 
long, sobbing lull, he was broad awake. 
“But that is not the storm,” he muttered 
to himself. 

As he hurried on his clothes the noise 
which had awakened him came again; 
confused sounds of splashing hoofs, and 
something like human voices. 

He lit his lamp and set it in the win- 
dow, then opened the door and breasted 
the storm. 

The lamplight shone upon a dripping 
pony huddled under the eaves, bearing 
something which he thought was a bundle 
and found to be the crouching figure of a 
woman. He spoke to her, touched her, 
but received no reply. He would have 
lifted her down, but found that she hung 
fainting on the pony held in the saddle 
only by the binding of many rain-soaked 
silken scarves and shawls. 

Her long, black hair, which lay like a 
veil over her face, tangled in his fingers 
as he worked, standing in the cold rain, 
carefully untying the knots which a man 
of more impatient temper would have 
cut. 

When he had nearly freed her she 
sighed, pushed the clinging locks off her 
face, and opening her great black eyes, 


looked at his blonde head, shining with 
rain-drops in the lamplight. Then she 
put out both slim hands toward it with 
a little childish cry of delight, and as he 
lifted her helpless body down, dropped 
them, clasped at the back of his neck, 
nestling her head against his shoulder. 

He worked over the half unconscious 
girl with awkward, patient tenderness, 
getting the wet wrappings off her, laying 
her down upon piled skins and blankets 
before his fire, which he built up into 
roaring brightness. And presently she 
sat up, a richly dressed, pretty creature, 
with great, changeful eyes, yellow-brown 
in the firelight, that looked curiously but 
not timidly about at her strange sur- 
roundings. 

She tried to talk to him in swift, volu- 
ble Spanish; and laughed and struck her 
little hands together in glee at his at- 
tempt to understand and to answer her 
in her own tongue. 

It was plain that she had not often 
heard English; and when she found he 
could scarcely make out one word in 
five of her Spanish, and hardly ever 
caught her meaning, she gave up trying 
for a while, and leaned back luxuriously 
on her couch of skins, slipping the heavy 
Mexican-wrought red-gold bracelets up 
and down her slender wrists,.and talking 
to herself in her own tongue. 

“Liberdad! Ah-h, liberdad!” she mur- 
mured. “It is sweet to do just what you 
please, if it is only to faint and be tied 
on your horse half drowned upon the open 
mesa, and be picked up by a big hombre 
barbaro who cannot say anything any- 
body can understand.” 

The Scotchman, who fancied she was 
still talking to him, nodded and smiled 
at her affably over tae hot drink he was 
brewing for her. 

The look brought him more sharply 
before her mind. “Holy blue!” she cried 
with a little happy, mocking laugh. “Me 
alone here with el hombre estrangero— 
a@ man—and no duenna sitting by, no 
madre slipping in to see that I keep my 
feet crossed and my eyes cast down, and 
do not say more than three words at 
one time! Ahi—aho! I think I am 
really beginning to know what it means 
to be alive!” 

Tne Scotchman brought his pannikin 
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and set it on the coals, kneeling and 
sheltering his eyes from the fire with his 
hand, to watch till it should boil. 

The girl tilted her beautiful head side- 
wise, like a bird, and looked at him from 
the corners of her glowing eyes. 

“Dost thou know, Senor,” she laughed, 
“that hair of thine—now it is drying—is 
like corn-silk? It looks quite unlike the 
black hemp which grows upon the heads 
of my countrymen. I would I had my 
hands on it, to find if it feels as soft as 
it looks.” 

The Scotchman smiled and nodded 
again, understanding no word. 

“This is for you,” he said, in his 
broken and labored Spanish, speaking 
slowly and distinctly as if to a very 
small child. “You must drink it because 
you have been wet and cold, and it will 
do you good.” 

He put the drink in a bowl, and was 
coming toward her now to set it on a 
stool before her; but she motioned it im- 
periously away, and signed to him to take 
the stool himself instead. 

“Thou too hast been wet and cold,” 
she said, as he, understanding her ges- 
ture if not her words, sat down. “Thou 
shalt drink it with me. Thou wilt not? 
Thou shalt,” as he shook his head pro- 
testingly. ‘Open thy great mouth and 
take this,” and she administered a spoon- 
ful of the drink with an air of droll se- 
verity. 

The Scotchman sat like a man under 
a spell, opening his mouth as_ she 
motioned him, swallowing what she gave 
him, and watching her shining eyes and 
the flashing teeth between her glowing, 
parted lips. 

There came into his mind remem- 
brance of a time when, a little child at 
home in Scotland, he had found a young 
laverock half perished under a hedgerow, 
had carried it home and warmed and 
dried it till the wonderful creature sat 
up in his hands, looked at him with its 
bright eyes and preened its feathers 
without fear. 

To be sure, the bird had, as soon as it 
was fully recovered, flown away, and he 
had cried himself sick with stormy, boy- 
ish grief—but that was afterward. 

The girl took a few sips from her edge 
of the bowl; it was evident the brew was 


not to her liking, but it was quite as 
plain that the feeding of her big host 
Was very much so. She puckered up her 
rosy lips and threatened and cajoled 
when he seemed unwilling, and shouted 
with laughter when he opened his mouth 
very wide with bashful care lest he give 
her extra trouble. 

She was feeding him the last spoonfuls 
when the door was flung open and a 
man, haggard and dripping, staggered 
into the room, gave one wild look about 
it, and then with a great cry, “Anita! 
Anita!” dropped on his knees beside her. 

She looked at him with what seemed a 
sort of smiling contempt for his passion- 
ate disarray. ‘We are not alone, amigo!” 
she said, with a glance at the Scotch- 
man, who, at the sound of the opening 
door, had sprung erect with the empty 
bowl in his hand. 

The look brought the Spaniard to his 
feet with a gesture of grace and cour- 
tesy. 

“A thousand pardons, Senor,” he ex- 
claimed in good English. “I have rusned 
into your house like a wild man. But 
consider—I have been searching the 
plain for her, and calling, and almost 
despairing, this two hours. In the vio- 
lent storm her horse ran away. We be- 
came separated, as you see. And there 
was no house here when I passed this 
way last year. 

The Scotchman, who had not moved 
since the newcomer’s entrance, received 
the other’s florid thanks with a sort of 
reluctant civility. He maintained an un- 
responsive silence throughout the cour- 
teous explanations which followed. 
Something moved him to swift displeas- 
ure with himself and with these people. 

“I am of the Trujillos,” said the dark 
man, “and she is of the Ortegas.” 

He looked at the Scotchman somewhat 
surprised, apparently, at the lack of re- 
sponse; and the latter nodded curtly. 

“Our families are at enmity,” continued 
the other. “We have loved since child- 
hood; and now, as no better way may be, 
I am stealing her away. Had we reached 
the rancho above, Manuel Josas would 
have had a priest there waiting for us.” 

The details justified the Scotchman’s 
disrelish. A priest! They were papists, 
then, an abhorred name to him who in 
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his narrow experience had met so few 
of those who differed from his beliefs 
in spiritual matters, that he would scarce- 
ly have been surprised had he found 
them walking with heads beneath their 
arms. 

The girl, woo had been watching her 
host’s darkening countenance while her 
lover spoke, now broke in suddenly and 
petulantly. 

“I am tired. I ache from my head to 
my feet, as if I had been beaten. Where 
will you make me a place to lie down?” 

All the light and laughter had gone out 
of her face, and it looked angry and 
haughty. 

The Scotchman turned at the sound 
of her voice, and his countenance re- 
laxed. It was true he could feel no kin- 
ship with such folk, yet he said: “You 
are very welcome to what I can do for 
you. The young woman can have my 
bed. You and 1 will lie here on the floor.” 

The Scotchman woke late the next 
morning, and found himself alone. The 
fire had been recently mended. He lay 
quiet a few moments looking at it, then 
arose and began preparing breakfast, 
making no attempt to moderate the noise 
of his work, for was it not time all de- 
cent folk were stirring? 

Presently he looked up and_ saw, 
through the window, the Spaniard ap- 
proaching with his ponies. With that 
habit which clings to the gently bred, 
through all stress and vicissitude, the 
man had made his toilet with care and 
nicety. He had dried the saddles and 
trappings at the fire, while his host slept, 
and now as he stepped toward the house, 
cheerful, grave, composed, with the rav- 
ages of last night’s storm almost effaced 
from his own and the horse’s equipment, 
he compelled a sort of grudging and un- 
comprehending respect from the man 
who watched him. 

His dark eyes glanced anxiously about, 
as he entered with a softly spoken 
“Good morning, Senor.” And when he 
sat. down by the fire, they fixed them- 
selves upon the door of the little inner 
room. 

He was aware of Cameron’s coldness 
and dislike; and he accepted it with 
quiet, manly patience, offering no assist- 
ance about the breakfast work, since he 
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knew it would be briefly rejected. 

The Scotchman jerked his head toward 
the bedroom door. “You’d better call 
her; breakfast is ready,” he said, and 
stepped to where the basin and coarse 
towel hung, outside. 

He heard with rude contempt the Span- 
iard’s soft “Anita, darling!” and then his 
tender apologies for waking her so early. 

What was the use of talking like that 
to a woman? She ought to have been 
up an hour ago. Then his pulses gave 
a curious leap as he heard her light foot- 
fall, and her high, thrilling laugh. 

She was looking through the half-open 
door and saw his glowing blonde face 
and tousled, tawny head emerging from 
the vigorous rubbings of the towel. 

“Ahi, tall Senor!” she called to him. 
“Hast thou learned Spanish yet?” and 
then she laughed again. 

All through the meal she kept up her 
childish playfulness and saucy raillery, 
holding up one object and another to 
make the Scotchman say the Spanish 
name of it; following with peal on peal 
his clumsy attempts to obey her, until 
even he found somewhere a laugh to 
answer hers. 

Then she would shape her arch, pro- 
vocative red mouth slowly to the word 
and roll her great electric eyes upon him 
while with uplifted shaken finger she 
marked each syllable. 

“Anita, mia,” said the Spaniard when 
the meal was over, “we must be going. 
You know we have not a moment to 
waste.” 

She was running into the little room 
for her gloves, that she might make the 
Scotchman tell their names in Spanish. 

“Waste!” she laughed scornfully. ‘‘No- 
body wastes time when he is enjoying 
himself. I have had little enough amuse- 
ment in my dull life, as thou knowest; 
and now to grudge me the first little 
pasatiempo I find—it is a poor begin- 
ning!” 

Her lover turned toward the window, 
but it did not fully command the outlook 
he wished to search. He went out as 
far as to where he had left the ponies, 
paused by them, looking anxiously down 
the trail to the south, questioning every 
speck upon the horizon at that point, 
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examining every dip or break in the 
monotonous level. 

He went over the entire equipment of 
the ponies, trying it carefully, knot, 
strap and buckle, cinch, bridle, bit and 
rein. Then he led them to the tank and 
gave each a little water. With a last 
look down the southward trail he re- 
turned to the house. 

“Now,” he said, “cara mia, all is ready. 
We can start without danger.” 











child, looking eagerly from one face to 
the other. He saw that the girl’s im- 
pulsively expressed interest in himself 
and his belongings which he had gotten 
out to please and amuse her had been 
passed over as of no consequence, and 
a senseless rage mounted to his brain. 
He continued listening eagerly to the 
rapid exchange of Spanish till, meeting 
the other man’s full, grave glance he 
flushed, rose awkwardly and went about 
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She was feeding him the last mouthfuls when the door opened. 


Anita ran to him with both hands full. 
“Look, oh, look!” she cried, “it is so 
funny,” holding up a Highland bonnet 
and tartan. “Ask him, thou—thou canst 
speak his tongue—about these things, 
and where he wore them, and why, and 
what country he comes from—I want to 
know it all.” 

“Paloma—palomita mia,” he _ replied 
gently, pushing the things aside, “we 
have no time now for that. Death rides 
on our trail, thou knowest, and we must 
keep ahead of him and escape him.” 

The Scotchman listened as naively as a 


his long neglected duties, leaving the 
two alone. 

When he came back at noon they were 
still there. Anita, at the window, was 
watching for him, and hailed his coming 
with evident relief and pleasure. 

What had passed in his absence he 
could only guess; but it appeared that 
the girl was now protesting it was too 
hot to ride a mid-day; she was hungry 
and wanted her dinner, anyhow; and as 
for anybody coming after them or molest- 
ing them, that was all nonsense, and a 
mere invention of her lover’s to make 
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her do what she did not want to. He 
wished to make her obey him, as she 
had been forced to obey some tyrant 
all her life; and she would not—she 
never, never would! 

This last defiance, with a hundred 
variations, was flung at her lover again 
and again; saucily, with laughter; seri- 
ously, with drawn brow and pouting 
hp; so that even the Scotchman came at 
last to understand the words. 

Throughout the afternoon affairs re- 
mained in this strange condition, tend- 
ing always toward worse, till, from any 
pretense of jest or lightness they shifted 
to tragic earnestness. 

Anita, unable to have her own way 
freely and unquestioned, passed from 
her childish mood to a sort of sulky in- 
ertia, varied by bursts of defiant gaiety. 

Finally, when it was near time for the 
evening meal, she flung herself with 
gusto into the amusement of helping the 
Scotchman prepare it. 

“Very well,” said the Spaniard, as he 
watched her fluttering fingers and bent, 
rosy, laughing face over her self-ap- 
pointed tasks. “Very well; as thou wilt 
have it so, we will stay here till even- 
ing. They will not be later than sun- 
down, I think. That being so, thou art 
a dead woman, I a dead man—why, 
then, should we quarrel?” 

He seated himself quietly at the board 
and the meal was gotten through with 
composure on his part, gay good-humor 
on the part of the others, and no further 
mention of departure. 

When it was over and the sun actually 
setting the Spaniard made one last ap- 
peal. “Cara mia,” he began desperately, 
I must ask thee once more to go with 
me and save thy life. It is not the 
thought of my own death that is tear- 
ing my heart, but of thine. Thou know- 
est thy father. Will he be satisfied with 
my blood only? Will he leave thee alive 
to say thou didst defy him, and, as he 
would hold, shame him? Why, sweet, 
we are a menace to whoever harbors us. 
The Senor here is like to be killed, and 
his house fired over him, if they but 
find us with him. Let me set thee on 
thy horse and walk beside thee, and hold 
thee. Let us start a little way, for his 
safety if not for our own.” 
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The girl cowered in her chair, and sent 
out a little, sharp cry; whether of ter- 
ror or anger who could say? 

The Scotchman stood by the window, 
head down and big hands clenched, 
fighting back the devils that rose in 
him at every fresh argument in this ap- 
peal, which, in the man’s slower, clearer 
Spanish, he understood fairly. At sound 
of the girl’s cry he wheeled in blind 
rage and faced the lover. 

“Why speak o’ me?” he roared. “Ye 
might at least leave me out o’'t. ‘Tis 
none o’ my concern. I’m not a child to 
be fear’t, nor none so easy killed, either. 
Abuse and fright her, since she’s been 
daft enough to trust hersel’ to ye; but 
ye need no threaten her wi’ my death. 
I can tak’ care o’ mysel’.” 

The Spaniard did not reply. A dying 
man has no time to resent affronts. He 
merely turned to the girl, supplicating- 
ly, held out his hands and said tenderly, 
“Querida mia?” 

She had, like all women of her class, 
and country, known from infancy but 
to obey blindly as she must, or evade 
if she could, the most iron and arbi- 
trary authority. All day her lover’s at- 
titude of submissive deference had 
wrought her fickle caprice to a very 
madness of perversity. She could not 
now, if she would, have yielded to his 
entreaties, to reason, nor to her own 
fears—if she felt fear. The lust of de- 
fiance for defiance’s sake was upon her. 

“Tirano—tirano!” she cried. “Tyrant 
and coward too. Go, then, save tayself, 
since thou fearest so much!” 

In an access of desperation he sprang 
forward, flung his arms around her and 
drew her sharply toward the door. 

“Thy death be on my soul if I leave 
thee here to die!” he cried. 

She freed herself with an angry strug- 
gle. Her lover turned, looked through 
the open door, and flung up his hand 
with a sort of groan. 

“It is the last word,” he said, “but if 
Heaven is willing——” 

As he passed out she flew to the 
Scotchman. Panting and shaking with 
fury, she clung to his arm, addressing 
him in breathless words he could not 
understand. 

This man had no initiative of evil in 
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him. He was a plodder along those 
paths in which his feet had been set— 
decent domisticity, a formal and sapless 
religion, and natural sobriety and duty. 
He had never known what it is to fight 
lawless impulses; and the raging fires 
which the contact of this girl’s nature 
with his set ablaze within his soul were 
merely bewildering to him. 

Like a man in a dream, he looked 
down at the little shaken figure clinging 
to his side. He put his hand on the 


then turned swiftly and followed them. 

She drew near them softly, with watch- 
ful, curious eyes. The Scotchman, drunk 
with his fury, and exulting in the strange 
new intoxication, was heaping abuse up- 
on the other, who strode quietly along 
with his back to those who followed. 
There was apparently a set purpose in 
the Spaniard’s mind, and he seemed too 
much absorbed in something ahead to 
turn or even to know that he was ad- 
dressed. 





For hours the man knelt, silent, mo tionless. 


small, dark head, and pressed it, with 
rapture, hard against his breast, where 
it had lain the night before. Then, with- 
out full realization of the words he ut- 
tered to her uncomprehending ears, 
without a single thought of what griev- 
ance he had, what he wanted to do or 
would do, he plunged out of the house in 
the footsteps of the Spaniard. 

Anita grasped the curtain and watched 
the two men. She waited till the Scotch- 
man had almost overtaken her lover, 


So they walked for some little way, 
the dying light outlining and dwarfing 
the three figures alone on the great 
level. They continued to hold about the 
same distance from each other, the Span- 
iard apparently unconscious of what was 
behind him, the Scotchman raving, An- 
ita, who had known only the men of fer 
own race, watching always for the blow. 

Suddenly the Spaniard paused, turned 
and perceived Anita. With a look of an- 
guish and reproach at the girl, he cried 
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in a sort of strangled whisper: “Why 
hast thou come? It is to save thee I 
offer myself to them. Fly! Hide! I 
will meet them!” 

Then both Anita and Cameron saw 
that which till now they had been too 
absorbed to notice, that toward which 
the Spaniard had been walking—a group 
of horsemen sweeping up the trail from 
the south. 

The riders raised a cry as they discov- 
ered Anita’s form behind the two men, 
and ran forward like hounds in sight 
of the quarry. 

An old man riding in the lead, his 
keen, cruel, sneering profile lit by the 
low sun, raised himself in his stirrups 
and pointed to her, without a sound, and 
then drove at the Spaniard as though 
to ride him down. 

Anita ran swiftly past the Scotchman, 
and flung herself between her lover and 
the oncoming horse, holding out a pro- 
testing hand, palm forward, in her 
father’s face. 

“Not him! Me—me!” she shrieked, 
clinging to him, protecting his body with 
her own. 

A gleam of something too fierce to be 
a smile shot over the old man’s features 
as he swerved his pony, within ten 
paces of the pair, and rode past them 
close, circling back to the south trail. 

As he passed them he rose a second 
time in the stirrups, bent over toward 
them, lifted his arm and struck down 
once. 

The impact of his blow felled them 
both. Without waiting to see its results 
he spurred his horse, beckoned to his 
followers, who instantly fell in behind 
him, and they all thundered down the 
trail as they had come. The Scotchman 
had scarcely gathered together his daz- 
zled wits and*come forward, when they 
had whirled away in a cloud of dust. 

“Dear God!” he cried. “Just God! Can 
such things be done!” 

When he reached the two the Spaniard 
was struggling to get up, and to raise 
Anita. 

The knife had been driven home by a 
strong hand and a sure. She was fast 
bleeding to death inwardly, and with no 
sign. But her glazing eyes turned in 
anguished questioning to her lover’s 


face, and her small hands fluttered pit- 
eously at his breast. 

“No, no,” he cried in answer to the 
look. “I am not hurt, my heart’s heart. 
But thou—O God—thou! Would -taat 
1 were. Would ss 

She smiled. 

The Scotchman lifted her in his 
strong arms; and when he laid her down 
on the skins and blankets where she 
had leaned and laughed the night before, 
she was quite dead. Through the 
watches of that night the two men la- 
bored together, comprehending each 
other without words of Spanish or Eng- 
lish. There were hours when the man 
of Latin race knelt silent and motion- 
less beside her whom he had lost, roll- 
ing a desolate eye now and again upon 
the Scotchman as he stripped away a 
poriion of -the hand-dressed plank- 
ing with which he had laboriously ceiled 
the room, to make her a coffin. 

“What matter?” his gaze inquired, “is 
she not dead?” 

Together they lifted and laid her in 
the coffin; the Scotchman set the heavy 
board lid in place, and with an indrawn 
breath and a look of physical pain and 
shrinking began driving the first nail. 
When it was driven, he stopped, with a 





shaking hand upon the lid, and the great - 


drops beading his forehead. 

“I wish I had screws,” he whispered. 
“It breaks my heart to drive home these 
noisy nails so close to her asleep.” 

Morning was gray in the east as. they 
two went out together, carrying the cof- 
tined form, and dug her grave and laid 
her in it. 

When the little heaped mound was 
between them—dividing yet uniting 
them—the Spaniard stretched his hand 
across it to the other man. 

“Farewell, my friend,” he said. “You 
know whither I go and for what.” 

The Scotchman grasped and held the 
offered hand. “Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord,” he demurred, but his face set 
itself in fierce lines. He was a man of 
the North, a religious man; yet it was 
not for nothing that his forefathers were 
highland clansmen who kept the law of 
blood for blood. 

So they parted. The Spaniard saddled 
and rode away on the south trail. He 
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had bitterly mourned that his love must 
sleep in unconsecrated ground; yet, now 
tnat the morning was breaking over 
the grave, it seemed that she was laid 
in God’s own mighty cathedral, whose 
bare brown floor stretched from _ sky- 
rim to sky-rim while its great blue dome 
hung poised above. 

Here the priests of Night and Morning 
would light for her the sacrificial fires © 
upon the altars of the East and West; 
here the moon at eventide would swing 
its silvern censer, and the stars burn 
candles for the repose of her soul. 

Left alone with the new-made grave, 
the Scotchman studied long the familiar 
beauty of the new day upon the levels 
about him. And he searched within 
himself vainly for the man who nad 
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fronted that sky and that plain but one 
brief day agone, with proud belief that 
he had already fathomed all experience. 

The prairie storm had come and 
passed, and left no track upon the face 
of nature. But in his soul the spirit- 
ual storm had wrought miracle upon 
miracle—birth, death, revelation. 

That had been born within him waich 
should never perish out of him; that 
had died which should never be revived; 
and himself had been revealed to him- 
self. 

Though he did not know it, an ill thing 
had worked him only good. He would 


be henceforth a man kindlier, humbler, 
more loving; the fellow, not the judge 
of all erring creatures, because of her 
who slept at his feet. 











were shooting through the cold 
grays of dawn as Bob Young 
slammed the door of McDonald’s road- 
house, which hangs like an Alpine chalet 
on the very edge of the great Bird Tail 


Frere flushes of red and yellow 


Valley. Yawning, he paused outside 
the stables to size the morning. Across 
the valley the wooded bank rose, island- 
like, from a sea of mist that rolled level 
with the uplands, and its crested poplar 
drew a serrated line along the face of 
the setting moon. 

“Goin’ to be hot!” he muttered, throw- 
ing wide the stable door. At the click 
of the latch his horses pawed the 
earthen floor, McDonald’s cows turned 
eyes of shining blue, and a Shanghai 
rooster flapped his wings and gave forth 
a solemn crow. 

Bob threw a chunk of earth at the 
bird and went on feeding his horses 
while the outraged rooster fled, and from 
a safe distance renewed his challenge to 
the morning. In the east the cold greys 
were fading into the blue of the zenith, 
vivid yellows deepened and blushed into 
rosy reds, and cloudy streaks drew saf- 
from lines above the rising sun. 

Once more the shanty door banged and 
old Mac lounged over to the stables, 
rubbing his eyes. with huge bunched 
knuckles. ‘Mornin’, Bob!” he greeted. 
“Ye’ll be pullin’ out for Russell, the 
morn?” 


The freighter answered yes, and 


slapped his grey on the shining flank. 
“Whoa!” he yelled, as the brute’s heels 
smashed into the wall. 


“There’s a kick 





in the old boy yet. How’re you on a 
trade, Mac. Take ten dollars to boot 
on yer black?” 

“Generosity’li be the ruin of ye, Bob,” 
laughed the old man. “Better quit them 
tradin’ practices. But say, lad! Keep 
a loon’s eye crossin’ the Cree Reserve. 
Riel an’ his Metis are raisin’ the very 
devil beyond Q’Appello, and they say 
as one of Big Bear’s runners was here 
just t’other day.” 

An hour afterward, Bob had crossed 
the valley, and was wheeling along the 
Russell trail. He was comfortably seated 
on a couple of bags of barley chop 
which had crowned the lumber he was 
freighting for a new hotel. The day 
had fulfilled the promise of the morn- 
ing; the sun shone brightly, the air was 
keen and bracing. As the trail wound 
about the sloughs cheeky snipe rose 
at the rattle of the wagon, flocks of 
mallard winged swiftly by, and high 
overhead a giant crane circled up in the 
eye of the sun. 

Soon the lay of the land began to 
change, and about noon he entered on 
the Cree reservation, which lies on the 
edge of the Riding Mountains. Here the 
prairie rolled in long billows to the dis- 
tant forest, and between the rises im- 
mense sloughs alternated with poplar 
bluff. Among these the trail wound, fol- 
lowing faithfully in the tracks of the 
first pot-hunting redskin who jogged 
along that way. Sometimes it almost 
doubled on its track, and just when Bob 
was fluently describing an unusually ec- 
centric curve, it looped quickly round a 
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bluff and left him stranded in the mid- 
dle of an Indian camp. 

There was no time to retreat, for al- 
ready a score of furry dogs streaked 
toward the wagon. Leaning over, he 
squirted tobacco juice into the eye of 
a rabid cross-bred wolf, took another 
chew and awaited developments. On 
either side, a iaalf hundred smoke- 
blacked tepees strung along the trail, 
each flying its strip of cloth—med’cine 
for devils. Close by, a band of hobbled 
ponies cropped the grass. Around a fire, 
toasting the entrails of a brace of ducks, 
squatted a ring of broad-faced squaws, 
and among the tents a swarm of solemn- 
eyed papooses rolled and tumbled. 

Developments were slow in coming. 
The women, to be sure, were cluttering 
together like a flock of hawk-scared nens 
and the papooses had scuttled into the 
bluff, but there was no sign of a buck 
about the place. Perhaps they were off 
on a hunt. He was about to move on 
when a lodge-fly flapped and a Cree 
slipped into the open. A second followed, 
and a third, then they came by twos and 
threes until the wagon was ringed with 
stolid bucks and chattering squaws. 

Presently an old man stepped to the 
front—a tall man, stern of feature, 
straight as a young poplar, and rugged 
as a gnarled oak. He nodded and 
grunted: 

“Bezhou, Mooniah!” (Cree: Good- 
day, white man.) 

“How are you, nitchie?” (friend) Bob 
answered cheerfully. They looked 
friendly, and Indians were inveterate 
traders. 

The Cree pointed to the bags of barley 
chop and asked: 

“Flour?” 

Bob’s eyes twinkled, and he nodded. 

“Nishishin (good) flour?” 

“Oh! Nee-pa-wa Nish-i-shin!” (very) 
Bob enthusiastically replied. “Heap good 
flour!” 

Pulling a handful of chop through a 
hole in the sack he stuffed his mouth. 
The barley beards hurt, the mixture was 
bitter with pigweed, but he chewed vig- 
orously, turning up his eyes in ecstacy. 
And while he chewed the Cree looked 
on with shining eyes. He had heard 
of the white man’s food, the good food, 


the food that makes him strong so that 
the Indian fades from before his face, 
and he was minded to try its virtues. 

“Sell um?” he asked. “One pony I 
give.” 

“Wa-al,” drewled Bob, doubtfully shak- 
ing his head, “I hardly see my way to 
sell that flour, nitchie. it’s a blamed 
long trail to the Portage, an’ flour’s 
durned high. Worth a hundred dollars 
the sack. 

Though the Cree did not understand 
the words he read reluctance in the 
tones—or thought he did. He con- 
sidered a moment and then grunted. 
“Two ponies I give um? Wee-weep 
(quick, fleet, fast) ponies! O —h! 
Nish-i-shin run!” 

Now this was a pretty good offer. The 
ponies would fetch at least fifty dollars 
apiece at the Portage, whereas the value 
of the chop was perhaps one dollar, but 
Bob leaned back and roared until the 
papooses went off on a fresh stampede. 

“Two ponies for two sacks of flour!” 
he yelled. “That’s rich.” 

“Five ponies I give!” 

Again Bob laughed until the tears 
rolled down his cheeks—a barley beard 
was sticking in his throat. And while 
he whooped and yelled the Indians 
looked gravely on. They saw no cause 
for merriment. The mooniah was surely 
mad. The Manitou had laid a finger 
on his brain and sent him this way to 
advantage his children the Crees, 

At length the freighter recovered suf- 
ficiently to sit up. “Look a-here, nit- 
chie,” he gasped, “I’m losin’ money on 
that flour, but I’d like to favor you a lit- 
tle. Call it,” he finished, glancing down 
with the air of a man who knows he is 
wronging himself, “twenty ponies?” 

Unfortunately for his dream of sudden 
wealth, the number of ponies owned 
by the tribe was in sum—ten. And this 
the headman explained, but Bob, think- 
ing there might be other portable prop- 
erty forthcoming, resolutely shook his 
head. The Crees jabbered excitedly to- 
gether. This must be powerful flour or 
the mooniah would never set such store 
by it! And presently the headman dived 
among the squaws and returned, leading 
a young girl by the arm. She was about 
eighteen, of medium height, and rather 
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lighter than the other women. Through 
the yellow of her cheek burst a healthy 
flush—she was blackly handsome. 
“Mooniah want squaw?” asked the 
headman, pointing to this tribal beauty, 
“whe was shyly eyeing the prospective 


husband. ‘Give um ten pony and squaw. 
Heap good squaw!” he added persua- 
sively. “Fat! Plenty work.” 


The offer was tempting, and Bob’s 
trading instincts counseled acceptance, 
but the arm of the law reaches even to 
the fifty-third parallel, and the North 
West Mounted Police are straight and 
stern. He refused the girl, and finding 
he could get no more, generously took 
the ponies. But his newly-acquired 
wealth compelled a change of plan. Turn- 
ing about, he left the Crees to dream 
dreams of chop given strength, and at 
sundown the ponies were safely cor- 
ralled in McDonald’s empty stockyard. 

Next day he struck a beeline for the 
Brandon Hills, where, it was said, dwelt 
many horseless farmers. And old Mac, 
a man skilled in the art of making black 
into white—or red, if necessary—went 
with him. Never was there such a 
“doing.” From the Hills to the Pipestone 
a line of bilked farmers marked their 
trail. Sometimes they sold for cash, and 
occasionally for cattle. Pigs, sheep or 
oxen were acceptable currency, but 
whenever they were paid in kind they 
reaped a double profit. And so, at the 
end of a month, just when the news 
of the Frog Lake massacre had set the 
Northland aflame, Bob landed in Por- 
tage la Prairie bearing with him the 
cash and curses of the Brandon farmers. 

Two days thereafter, a troop of Boul- 
ton’s Horse stopped on its way to the 
front to feed and fodder at the Portage. 
Among the men Bob found two old 
cronies—John “Death” Murray and 
Peter Munro of the Slashing. Then there 
was much rejoicing. The necks flew from 
many bottles, and Bob came very much 
under the influence of the patriotic 
spirit which flowed therefrom—so much 
so, indeed, that next morning he found 
himself steering a fly-bitten bronco north 
by west. And in this direction he con- 
tinued until, after a month of rapid 
marches, cold camps, and hasty dashes, 
the troop joined its command near Fish 
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Creek. 

One fine spring morning found Bob’s 
troop threading its way through the pop. 
lar bluff. From their arms and accou- 
trements the crimson lights of a stormy 
sunrise flashed a blood-red warning to 
the scouts of Dumont’s forces. Nature 
herself seemed to be in angry mood. The 
white alkili dust took on vermillion 
hues, the dun prairie reflected the threat- 
ening glow, and even the air quivered 
redly along the horizon. 

Ahead of the troop rode a grizzled 
captain, field glass in hand, with which 
he every now and then swept the plains. 
Of a sudden he halted the troop and 
closely scrutinized a dark brown line 
which split the dun of the western prai- 
rie. 

“Thought so,” he muttered, dropping 
the glass; “that is a coulee (ravine, 
banks of which are level with prairie.) 
Young and Murray!” he saouted. “Fall 
out and search that coulee to the west!” 

Bob and his friend rode off at a gallop, 
but as they came within sound of the 
hidden creek, John; “Death” reined in his 
horse and cautioned: “Ye’ll be the bet- 
ter of goin’ a bit’slow, Bob. I reckon 
ye’ve a few sins td purge ye from afore 
ye go to kingdom come.” 

Bob pulled his beast down to a walk, 
and as they moved slowly forward the 
wind soughed gently through the bare 
poplar, last year’s grass rustled a song 
of coming spring, and a hawk shrieked 


a malediction from above. Suddenly, 
on the southwestern horizon a _ black 
spot rose above*the skyline. It moved 


rapidly, rising on the field of vision 
and growing larger and blacker until 
finally it resolved into a broad arrow 
of wild geese speeding north along the 
creek. Suddenly the leader of the flock 
uttered a shrill honk, and like a flash 


the arrow shot broadside on into the 
west. “Luik!” yelled John. “Run!” he 
continued. “Yon crik’s alive!” 


As he spoke a line of smoke fringed 
the coulee and a score of bullets plugged 
the sod. One seared the shoulder of 
Bob’s mare. She reared and bucked like 
a fiend, and by the time Bob got her 
under way John Death was a hundred 
yards ahead. Bob drove in the spurs, 
and the little beast responded with a 
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mighty burst of speed—barring acci- from existence. 
b’s dents he would be out of range before Over his body and that of the kicking 
op- the breeds could fire again. Leaning bronco charged a band of yelling breeds. 
ou- well forward, he steered to the right By they went, in full chase of John 
my and left among the dog hills. Beneath Death, but he was already under cover 
to him the prairie streaked by in long of the troop, and the sputtering rifles 
ire , lines, bright flashes marking the badger’ sent the Metis flying to their coulee. But 
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Five ponies, | give. 


“- holes. Once more the rifles spoke. Bob with them they carried the body of 

“-“ turned in the saddle. The whistling Bob Young. 

iis wind, the rapid pace, the song of the bul- Three weeks after the affair of Fish 

- lets thrilled and exhilarated; rising in Creek, the British General stood on a 

- the stirrups he shook his fist. It cost sandhill overlooking the Ferry of Ba- 

ay him dear. Ag he turned to his work, the toche, and marshalled his forces against 
. sround rose suddenly and smote him’ the Metis. From the plain beneath came 
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the sputter of infantry fire, the boom of 
guns, and the harsh bark of Howard’s 
Gatling. Great pomp of war, but little 
doing. For three days the Canadian 
militia had been held from the throat 
of its foe, and now it foamed at the 
mouth, and strained the leash to the 
breaking point. For miles to their front 
the prairie was honeycombed with pits: 
in each a breed and a deadly rifle. On 
the right of the line, Howard plied his 
Gatling; the Midlanders were advancing 
on the left, Grassett’s Grenadiers in the 
center, and Boulton’s Horse supported 
Howard, and swore impatiently at the 
delay. 

Though no orders had been given to 
advance, the men were slipping by their 
officers and moving stealthily from push 
to bush. Now and then one would roll 
over and lie still or convulsively tear 
up grass and sand, when from the pits 
would ascend the triumphant yell of the 
hidden marksman. The General raised 
his binoculars and surveyed the field. An 
oath burst from his lips, and he angrily 
exclaimed: “Who told those men to 
charge?” From beneath came the sav- 


age roar of frenzied men. 
“No one, sir,” replied his chief of staff. 


“Stop ’em! Bring ’em back!” 

But the thing was done. The “Black 
Devils’”—Winnipeg men and all—were 
already in the pits playing a devil’s 
tattoo with but and bayonet; Grassett’s 
were in the trenches quenching a three 
days’ thirst in blood, while the Mid- 
landers were loping through the scrub 
like a pack of hungry wolves. 

For fifteen lively minutes the Met's 
held their ground. Half-cat, half-devil, 
nine-lived and spiteful as the mountain 
lion, they fought from pit to pit and 
trench to trench. Men killed each other 
with their hands. The heu-gh of the 
sabre, the thud of bayonet socket against 
living chest, the crash of clubbed rifles, 
the scream of pain, the shout of tri- 
umph, the hot oath and the peppering 
of the six-shooter—the mingled din of 
fight, swept over the plain and up the 
hill. Then, like the shot of a cannon, 
Boulton’s Horse hit the right flank. The 
breed’s formatior smashed like a pane 
of glass; they broke and fled in wild 
disorder. Riel and Dumont rowelled the 
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the flanks of their fleetest bronchus in 
a wild flight from the shadow of a gal- 
low’s tree. Batoche’s Ferry passed into 
history. 

Boulton’s Horse followed fast on the 
trail of the flying breeds. It hammered 
them in the poplar, banged them through 
the coulees, and chivied them over the 
hills. So hard did it follow, that as the 
rebels streamed out of one end of Ba- 
toche the Horse entered the other. 

Now, when John Death’s father shook 
off the dust of Zorra Township, he be 
queathed to his son—at present charg- 
ing through Batoche—three things, to 
wit: one small, lean farm, one big fat 
mortgage, and a quenchless thirst. The 
first of the legacies John bestowed for 
a price on some fool remittance man; 
the second he threw into the bargain 
to make full measure; but the third he 
retained in affactionate remembrance of 
his father, cherishing it with peculiar 
care. In which labor of love he had been 
ably assisted by Peter of the Slashin’, and 
Bob Young, unfortunately killed at Fish 
Creek. And now, as he galloped down 
the street, John Death was suddenly 
smitten with the memory of his father. 
Under the influence of the legacy he 
opened his mouth and his voice issued 
from amidst the jingle of accoutre- 
ments and the thud of galloping horses. 

“Peter!” 

Ryo 

“N’er a whiskey since Winnipeg!” 

Peter groaned. 

“There’ll be some in these shanties.” 

“How do you know, John?” 

“I know weel. Ye’ll foller me?” 

“To the deil!” 

Just then a _ straggling breed shot 
across their front and in between the 
houses. This was their chance. Like 
a swooping hawk. John Death wheeled 
and took after. Peter followed. The man 
ran well, but John’s bronco gained at 
every jump. 

“Give him the flat, John,” yelled Peter. 
“The pesky critters’ll no form again!” 
And even as he spoke John’s arm rose, 
hovered above the dodging man, and fell. 

“IT doubt,” observed Peter, reining in, 
“as ye’ve cracked his skull. But it’s an 
ill wind as blows naebody guid; ye’lk 
mebbe hae saved the hankman a job.” 























The young artict. 
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answered John, “he sarved 
See the lads chasin’ doun the 


“Weel,” 
our turn. 
trail!” 

“A repreehensible lot,” quoth Peter, 
gravely eyeing the vanishing troopers, 
“but noo for the whiskey, John.” 

They tied their horses in front of 
a two-story Red River frame house, and 
kicked open the door. Within was a 
snuffy old breed, who glared maliciously 
upon them when Peter politely ordered 
whiskey for two. 

“Non-comprenez!”” he muttered. 

“Ye’ll no what?” questioned Peter. 
“No comprona? What'll the fool be 
meanin’, John?” 

“T’ll no tell you,” replied John, whip- 
ping his sword from the scabbard, “but 
mebbe this will.” 

At the flash of the blade the breed 
dropped to his knees and suddenly 
found a tongue. “Pardon, sare!” ‘the 
howled. “I no understand at first. Whis- 
key? Ah, yes! I know of a leetle, a 
ver’ leetle; sufficient to wet the lips of 
messieurs, the great soldiers.” 

With many backward glances at 
John’s naked sword he led the way to 
his cache—provided against the advent 
of a godless and thirsty soldiery—and 
dug out the desired bottle. After which 
Peter took him * the neck, marched 
him outside, and sped him on his way 
with a parting kick. Thin he shut the 
door, and the .wo lay dcwn with slack- 
ened belts and lit their pipes. Soon a 
dense cloud filled the room; from the 
center came the puff of the pipes, the 
gurgle of strong waters, and an occa- 
sional sigh of satisfaction. But pres- 
ently the voice of Peter, as of one speak- 
ing from afar, came from the mist: 

“John!” 

“a5” 

“This is Heaven.” 

lies 

“Pity Bob Young was no’ here.” 

“7.” 

Once more the rites to the memory 
of John’s father proceeded in silence, 
and both men drank to the memory of 
their lost friend. In due time John took 
up the tale. 

“Peter?” 

a 

“Think he’s dead?” 


“What else? I reckon he’s steering 
a trade in harps be this.” 

“I low ye’re right,” agreed John. “He 
was a gay mon at a trade. Mind how 
ne put it til old Shondro, the Cree?” 

“Michty me! I guess yes!” exclaimed 
Peter. “An’ the Brandon folk to boot. 
That was a sair doin’.” 

Once more silence fell, and held until 
the last drop of liquor trickled down 
Peter’s thirsty throat. Then, moved by 
an unslakeable drouth, he moved toward 
the door, and John, divining by subtle 
alchemy of thought the reason of his go- 
ing, arose and followed. 

They were both a little merry and 
rolled down the street until their un- 
steady steps brought them up before 
a solid log building. 

“A varra likely luikin’ place,’ observed 
Peter, squinting gravely upon it. 

Without further parley Jonn Death 
bestowed a mighty kick upon the door 
and sent it flying from the hinges. From 
within came the rattle of a chain. Peter 
lurched forward, caught his foot against 
the log sill, and spread-eagled over the 
fallen door, while John Death ‘blinked 
owlishly into the cabin. 

Again the chain rattled, and a long, 
lean, cadaverous man stepped forward 
to the light. One end of a logging chain 
was padlocked round his waist, the 
other passed about a log. A dirty stub- 
ble of three weeks’ standing covered his 
chin; across his forehead stretched a 
black bruise, and famished eyes glared 
from the sooty face. 

“Gude save us! 
Peter. 

Dropping his face between his elbows, 
he covered the back of his head with 
his hands, while John Death stood 
rooted to the spot, holding out the empty 
bottle. Thrusting out a bony arm, the 
spectre seized it, and Peter, glancing up, 
followed its movements with fascinated 
eyes. 

“Ghosts no drink whiskey,” remarked 
John, with a sigh of relief, as the ap- 
parition strained at the up-ended bottle. 

“Bob’s ghost wad,” ventured Peter. 

“What’s the matter with you fellows?” 
broke in the spectre, impatiently. ‘““Never 
see a thirsty man afore? Get a chisel 
an’ knock off this derned chain.” 


Bob Young!” yelled 
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“You’re no’ dead?” 

“Not by a derned sight! Only hungry 
—haven’t had nothing to eat for a week. 
Get a move on, boys.” 

The fright having sobered Slashing 
Peter to the point of straight walking, 
he .was dispatched for a file and pro- 
visions; and in ten minutes he returned 
with bannock, meat, the necessary file, 
and—another bottle. This he explained 
he had taken because the Midlanders 
were entering the village and he thought 
it wise to remove temptation from their 
path. John seized the file, and while he 
worked Bob ate, drank and told his 
story. 

When he recovered consciousness af- 
ter his fall at Fish Creek, he found him- 
self lying on the bottom of a Red River 
cart that rolled and bumped with melan- 
choly squeaks and creakings across the 
prairie. It was night, therefore he had 
lain twelve hours unconscious of the 
ebb and flow of battle. His head ached 
and felt big, prodigiously big—big as 
the great northern moon taat shone in 
his eyes. After he had had assured him- 
self that it was really his own head 
and not a distant planet, he sat up and 
looked around. 

His cart formed one of a long pro- 
cession, the head of which was entering 
Batoche. Before and behind, in wagons, 
carts, and buckboards, a-horse and afoot, 
streamed a long line of swearing breeds 
and silent Indians. Tall Crees, swart 
Sioux, creeping Obijays, and cat-like 
breeds, alike fled, casting fearful glances 
back to where the sputter of musketry 
told of a hot pursuit. About Bob’s cart 
all was confusion, but in the distance 
the rout resolved into a huge pained 
serpent lashing convulsively across the 
plain. In the pale moonlight, under the 
cold, twinkling, pitiless stars, raced this 
maddened creature. 

Just about the time Bob had grasped 
the details of the rout and begun to 
speculate on his share therein, his cart 
creaked into Batoche, and stopped in 
front of a log building. A breed took 
him by the arm, and while a Sioux held 
a torch, chained him to the wall. 

“Thank you,” said Bob, when he had 
finished. “What do you reckon to do 
with me, anyway?” 








The man leaned forward until the 
red torch light shone full on his ugly 
face. Then, while his head jerked back 
and the whites of his eyes turned up, 
he drew his hand significantly across 
his throat, and wound up with a lively 
imitation of scalping. 

Bob watched the performance with in- 
terested eyes. “Much obliged,” he said, 
politely. “Do as much for you some 
day.” 

Grinning, the breed retired, and Bob 
lay down to ease his head, and quickly 
sank into a kind of stupor. Several 
times during the night a light flashed 
in the cabin, and dark, curious faces 
peered in his. At first he roused, but 
at last slept on without noticing the 
midnight visitors. 

When at daybreak he awoke, the head- 
ache had given place to a most uncanny 
hunger. For a day and a night he had 
eaten nothing, and when an hour slipped 
by without sign of breakfast, he waxed 
exceedingly wroth. Picking up the slack 
of his chain, he pounded the wall until 
the mud fell in showers from the chinks. 
It brought results. Presently the door 
opened and a Cree entered. 


“Waugh!” he grunted. *“Mooniah 
make heap noise. You stop ’um. Wee- 
weep!” 


Bob counterfeited an angelic smile, 
took a cinch in his belt, and patted his 
hungry stomach. The Cree nodded, went 
out, and shut the door. And then for 
a long half hour the prisoner fed his 
hungry devil with visions of bannock a 
yard wide, topped off with juicy veni- 
son. At the end of that time the latch 
clicked and a man entered along with a 
blaze of sunlight. It was blinding, and 
while Bob winked and blinked, the new- 
comer walked forward and set two pails 
before him. One held water, the other 
a dirty yellow mixture. 

“What’s this?” queried Bob, stirring 
it dubiously. 

“Flour!” grunted the Cree. 
good flour! O—h! Nish-i-shin!” 

Glancing quickly up, Bob found him- 
self staring into the hard face of Shon- 
dro, headman of the Crees. He started, 
whistled, grinned, then stared again, and 
all the while the headman looked on, 
silent, grave, unmoved. But presently 
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he pointed a finger to the pails and 
growled: ; 

“Eatum! Good!” 

“The devil it is!” exclaimed the pris- 
oner. “That’s chop!” 

“Chop?” queried the headman. 

“Chop!” reiterated Bob. 

Stooping, Shondro grasped a handful 
of the mixture, thrust it into his mouth, 
and chewed vigorously. “Chop?” he 
growled, smacking his lips. ‘“Mooniah 
mad. Him flour. Heap good fiour. 
O—h! Nee-pa-wa Nish-i-shin!” Then 
he walked off, leaving Bob to explain 
matters as best he could to his hungry 
demon. 

“I reckon,” giggled Slashing Peter, 
when the freighter paused near the end 
of his narrative, “as the headman took 
ye for a cow!” 


“Shouldn’t wonder,” retorted Bob. 
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“The old fool had no more sense of hu- 
mor than some Scotchmen!” 

“An’ ye lived on chop fifteen days?” 
questioned John Death. 

Bob nodded and growled. “Yes, an’ 
what’s more, the old beggar came every 
day and smoked by the door while I 
chewed my stint of hoss feed.” 

Just then a burst of cheering an- 
nounced the arrival of the Black Devils, 
and to exclude unwelcome visitors, 
Peter propped up the broken door. While 
he was fhus engaged, Bob annexed his 
pipe; then all lay down to celebrate tae 
resurrection of the dead. For a while 
John Death was very quiet. But when 


the story had properly arranged itself 
in the nooks of his whiskey soaked brain 
he sententiously observed: 

“Weel, there’s some as says an Injun 
no’ remembers a guid turn!” 
































THE VOICE OF THE WEST 


JOHN G. NEIHARDT 
I 





My destiny was cradled twin with Time: 

I slept; but ’twas the infant Titan’s sleep! 

Threading my slumber like a nurse’s rhyme, 

The Winds unmastered sang; their hurried sweep 

Taught me to be impetuous, to leap 

Far spaces at a bound! I heard the streams 

Roar seaward, and they taught me how to keep 

The channel of a purpose! He who deems 

My slumber vain, shall quake before my wakened 
dreams! 


II 


Upon the verge of sunsets I have slept 
And heard the secrets of the ripened Days. 


The purple of the twilight hour has crept 

Into my pulse with kingliness! I gaze 

Into the yet fermenting depths, where blaze 
Fervescent Futures! All my veins are warm 

With passion like my sands, and when I raise 

My voice above the Realms that snarl and swarm, 
Lo! They shall hark and thrill unto the vocal storm! 


III 


And O my destined Bride, thou queenly East, 

About whose sea-kissed feet the races kneel; 

The years are ripening for our marriage feast ; 

Our weal shall be the hungry Nations’ weal; 

Behold the Spectre of the dark Past reel 

And vanish in our path! The night is done! 

I feel the sunrise in my blood! I feel 

The strength for brilliant battles! Ho! we run 

Hand-clasped against the World: thus moves the 
sun! 
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Story of The Queen of the Angels 





without gaining a new idea of the 

immense historical significance of 
the westward yearning of the Saxon, 
who in two and one-half centuries has 
marched from Plymouth Rock to the 
Sunset Sea. 

The Spaniard was a world conqueror 
in his day, and master of California be- 
fore the stars and stripes had been 
devised. 

The story of his subjugation of the 
southwestern portion of the new world 
is the most brilliant in modern history. 
It is a story of unexampled deeds of 
arms. The Conquistador was a crusader, 
and the advancement of the cross amid 
barbarians was his effectual purpose. He 
is a splendid figure of incarnate force. 
But the westward flowing wave of Saxon 
conquest has set him, too, aside. In 
this fair land of California, won at small- 
est cost, and seemingly created for him, 
his descendants to-day are little more 
than a tattered fringe upon the edges 
of the displacing civilization. 

He has left his mark upon every moun- 
tain and valley in names that will long 
endure, but himself has been sup- 
planted. He has not fled. He has 
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diminished, faded away. In 1781 he 
named the city Pueblo de la Reina de 
Los Angeles (Town of the Queen of the 
Angels.) 

The Saxon, the man of business, now 
supreme, has retained only the last two 
words of that high-sounding appellation. 
You will find a Spanish (Mexican) quar- 
ter, unkempt and adobe, containing ele- 
ments of the picturesque; and in the 
modern portion of the city a _ restau- 
rant or two where English is spoken in 
a halting fashion by very pretty dark- 
skinned girls, and you may satisfy, if 
not your appetite, perhaps a long-stand- 
ing curiosity regarding tortillas and fri- 
joles and chili con carne. As for tamales 
they are, as with us, a matter of curb- 
stone speculation. 

Senores, Senoras and senoritas are 
plentifully encountered upon the streets, 
but are not in general distinguished by 
any peculiarity of attire. Upon the bor- 
ders of the city one finds more vivid 
types, and there the jacal, a poor mud 
hovel thatched with straw is not quite 
extinct. The words Spanish and Mexi- 
can are commonly used in California to 
distinguish a racial difference. Not a 
few of the Spanish soldiery and colon- 
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ists originally took wives from among 
the native Indians. Their offspring nas 
had its charms for later comers of still 
other races, and a complexity of blood 
has resulted. 

The term Mexican is generally under- 
stood to apply to this amalgamation, 
those of pure Castillian descent prefer- 
ring to be known as Spanish. The lat- 
ter, numerically a small class, repre- 
sent high types, and the persistency of 
the old strain is such that the poorest 
Mexican is to a certain manner “born.” 
The existence of these descendatts of 
the conquerors side by side with the 
exponents of the new regime is one of 
the charms of Los Angeles. 

It has others in historic vein. Its ro- 
mantic career of progress is marked 
by movements that still endure. Fre- 
mont, the path-finder, here first raised 
the Stars and Stripes in 1846, and Win- 
field Scott Hancock, as a young captain 
of the army, had quarters in this his- 
toric town. In modern interest it stands 
for a type of the material development 
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that belongs to ourday. In 1860 it num- 
bered 4,500 inhabitants; in 1900, more 
than 100,000, or to be exact, 102,479. To- 
day the population is estimated at 130,- 
000, and it is freely predicted that the 
census of 1910 will double these figures. 
Surrounded by hundreds of cultivated 
farms, whose varied products form the 
basis of its phenomenal activity and 
prosperity, it is a really great city. It 
is well paved, well lighted, and abun- 
dantly served by intramural railways. 
It has parks of extraordinary beauty, 
and avenues shaded by the eucalyptus 
and the pepper, that most esthetic of 
trees. Outside the immediate thorough- 
fares of trade the streets are bordered 
by attractive homes, fronted by grounds 
set with palm, and orange, and cypress, 
and blooming with flowers throughout 
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the year. It is backed by the mountains 
that are always present in California 
landscape, and fifteen miles away lies 
a vista of the sea, dotted with island 
peaks. 

Los Angeles is the least Californian 
of all the important cities of the State. 
Of 53,513 voters on the Great Register 
of Los Angeles County, a few years ago, 
less than ten per cent were natives of 
California. The rest came from every 
State and territory in the nation, and 
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from almost every country in the civil- 
ized world. The States of Illinois, New 
York and CUnhio, each furnished almost 
as many voters as the home State. Los 
Angeles is a brilliant example of what 
keen American intellect can do in a 
climate which sometimes has been re- 
ferred to as enervating, although it is 
really nothing of the kind. Geographi- 
cally, the city covers an area of 27,000 
acres within the city limits. This makes 
less than five persons to the acre, or 
perhaps actually about twice that num- 
ber, after allowing for the parks, roads 
and vacant territory. It is, consequent- 
ly, not surprising to find that the av- 
erage family in Los Angeles has plenty 
of elbow room. The ordinary size of a 
residence lot is 50x150 feet, and many 
are considerably larger. It is only dur- 
ing the past few years that apartments 
have been introduced, and probably 
ninety-five per cent of the residents live 
in separate homes. Wood is the almost 
universal material for building, pine be- 
ing used for the exterior, and redwood 
and pine for the interior finish. Owing 
to mild climate, the expense of building 
is considerably less than in the East. 
There is great and pleasing variety in 
the architecture of Los Angeles resi- 
dences. Of late, the mission style, with 
some modifications, has come into fa- 
vor. 

Any one who has not visited Los An- 
geles for fifteen years would scarcely 
recognize it to-day. In 1886 there was 
not a paved street, few graded streets 
and scarcely any business blocks of im- 
portance. To-day there are more than 
twenty miles of paved streets, and up- 
ward of 200 miles of public thorough- 
fares are graded and graveled, with an 
extensive array of wholesale houses run- 
ning into the hundreds. 

The city is brilliantly lighted with elec- 
tricity. It was the first city in the 
United States to entirely abandon gas 
for street lighting. Seen from one of 
the surrounding hills, it is a striking 
sight, as the lights are turned on in the 
evening, twinkling like stars against the 
dark firmament. 

There is a great variety of sites for 
building within the city limits. In the 
northern ana northwestern and _ west- 
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ern districts are hills, from many of 
which a view of the ocean, distant about 
fifteen miles, is obtained, with the 
Sierra Madre range of mountains, snow- 
capped in winter, bounding the view at 
the north. These hills have come into 
favor during the past few years as resi- 
dence sites. That part of the city in 
the west-end, around Westlake Park, 
contains hundreds of beautiful homes 
that have been erected during the past 
five years. The excellent electric-car 
system of Los Angeles, which is said to 
excel that of any other American city 
of equal size, has contributed much to 
the growth of the outlying sections, In 
addition to the lines within the city 








erable size. In these parks may be 
seen many beautiful examples of the 
semi-tropic vegetation which flourishes 
here. In four of them are lakes, with 
boats, and music is usually provided on 
Sundays. In East Lake Park on the 
Boyle Heights side of the Los An- 
geles River, the nurseries are worthy 
ot inspection. Elysian Park, a romantic 
hilly tract of over 500 acres, in the 
northern part of the city, is a remnant 
of the thousands of acres of land for- 
merly owned by the municipality. At 
one time, in the early days, the pueblo 
owned all the land within the city lim- 
its, except a few hundred acres of farm- 
ing lands and residence lots that had 
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limits, there is an electric system con- 
necting the city with Pasadena, Alham- 
bra and La Manda Park, besides the 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe systems, 
have connection by suburban trains over 
their broad-gauge systems. Another 
electric street car system connects it 
with Santa Monica, Redondo, Playa del 
Rey and other points on the ocean. Plans 
have recently been matured for the con- 
struction of four hundred and fifty miles 
of suburban electric roads, radiating 
from Los Angeles in all directions. For 
a single fare of five cents, one may ride 
a distance of about eleven miles. There 
are altogether a dozen parks within the 
city limits, of which five are of consid- 


Leen allotted to early settlers. Had the 
city leased this land, instead of selling 
it or giving it away at a nominal figure, 
it would now be one of the wealthiest 
municipalties in the country. 

On the north, just outside of Los An- 
geles, is Griffith Park, 3,000 acres of 
mountainous land, presented to the city 
a few years ago by a public spirited citi- 
zen. Nothing has yet been done to- 
wards the improvement of this great 
tract. As a portion of the land in the 
foothills is absolutely frostless, it has 
been proposed to establish a botanical 
garden there. There has also been talk 
of fencing in a portion of the tract and 
stocking it with wild animals. 
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Socially, Los Angeles is a refined and 
cultivated community. There is noth- 
ing here that might be termed “wild and 
woolly.” The school facilities are ex- 
cellent, including a great variety of pri- 
vate institutions, in addition to the pub- 
lic schools. An army of specialists gives 
instruction in music, painting and every 
department of art and science. Lectures 
and entertainments by home _ and 
foreign talent are almost daily occur- 
rences. Many brilliant writers and ar- 
tists have made their homes here, or 
in the surrounding suburbs. There is 
not a fraternal society of importance 
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Many valid reasons might easily be 
cited for the remarkable growth of Los 
Angeles, the leading cause of that 
growth may probably be found in the 
fact that many Eastern people of wealth, 
who have visited Los Angeles with their 
families, have been so charmed with the 
climate and surroundings that they have 
vecome permanent residents, and then, 
after a short interval of idleness, have 
invested their money in various produc- 
tive enterprises, such as mining, horti- 
culture, the development of _ petroleum, 
or manufacturing. A large proportion 
of the millions invested in Los Angeles 
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that is not represented. In short, Los 
Angeles offers all the modern improve- 
ments of American twentieth century 
civilization, with the “glorious climate” 
into the bargain. 

It has been sometimes asserted by en- 
vious communities that Los Angeles 
lives on “oranges and tender-feet.” That 
this statement is unfounded is shown by 
the fact that the value of leading pro- 
ducts of Southern California this year 
is estimated at over $35,000,000. A 
large amount of money to be divided 
among a population of less than 350,000. 
And that does not include the money 
spent bere by health and pleasure seek- 
ers. 











and Southern California in this way, 
has come during the past ten years, 
and most of the investors appear to be 
satisfied with their experience, apart 
from the improved condition of their 
health. 


Just outside the limits of Los Angeles, 
intimately connecteq by railroad and 
street car lines is the world famous 
Pasadena. For the origin of the name 
you may choose between the imputed 
Indian signification, Crown of the Val- 
ley, and a corruption of the Spanish 
Paso de Eden (Threshold of Eden). It 
is in any event the crown of that Eden, 
the San Gabriel Valley, which nestles 
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warmly in its groves and rose-bowers, 
below lofty bulwarks tipped with snow. 
Here an Eastern multitude makes regu- 
lar winter home in modest cottage or im- 
posing mansion. Every fruit and flower 
and every ornamental tree and shrub 
known to Southern California is repre- 
sented in the elaborate grounds of this 
little realm. Orange Grove Avenue is 
one of tne most beautiful residence 
thoroughfares in the United States, or 
in any other country, for that matter. 
Pasadena entertains a large crowd of 
Eastern visitors within her gates dur- 
ing the winter months. She is well 
prepared to receive them. Hotels and 
lodging houses are numerous. The big 
Raymond hotel on the hill, a prominent 
land mark for miles around, which was 
burned to the ground a few years ago, 
has just been rebuilt. The Hotel Green 
is a fine specimen of architecture. 
Then there is Mt. Lowe. At Alta- 
dena, four miles north of Pasadena, a 
railway connects with an electric line 
which leads to Rubio Canyon, two and 
one-half miles distant. There from an 


altitude of 2200 feet, the cable incline 
conveys visitors to the summit of Echo 
Mountain, nearly fourteen hundred feet 


higher. The hotel was burned a short 
time ago. It will be reconstructed of 
stone on a large scale. From this point, 
where there is an observatory already 
somewhat famous for astronomical dis- 
coveries, radiate many miles of bridle- 
path, and another electric railway ex- 
tends to still loftier heights at the Al- 
pine Tavern, over a mile above the sea, 
and within a thousand feet of the ob- 
jective summit, which is reached Ly 
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bridal-path. There is no more pleas- 
urable mountain trip than this, nor any- 
where one more easy of accomplishment. 

Supfficiently elevated above its sur- 
roundings to afford commanding views 
which stretch across wonderously fer- 
tile valleys to otmer ranges upon one 
hand and to the coastwise islands of 
the Pacific on the other, the total alti- 
tude is not great enough to distress those 
who are disordered by thin air of more 
exalted summits, as in the Rockies. 
Among the manifold attractive features 
of California, the ascent of Mount Lowe 
worthily holds a conspicuous place. Its 
details are fully described in local pub- 
lications and may be omitted here. 

South Pasadena is a flourishing mu- 
nicipality adjoining Pasadena on the 
South. Many beautiful homes and build- 
ing sites abound. The council of South 
Pasadena are laying out wide streets 
and avenues, and an army of men and 
many teams, grading, curbing and beau- 
tifying the thoroughfares. Here, the fa- 
mous King’s Highway, which promises 
to be the finest boulevard in the world, 
starts to Monrovia. 

The people of South Pasadena have 
lately voted $20,000 for school purposes; 
a fine new building is to be added to 
those already in existence; this being 
necessary to accommodate the increas- 
ing population. 

The ostrich farm is one of the at- 
tractive features, and South Pasadena is 
amply supplied with numerous mercan- 
tile institutions, hostelries, a large com- 
modious post office, and ir ~ ct every- 
thing that pertains to the wants of 
Southern California. 
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Without being in the 
least like “The Gentle- 
man from _ Indiana,” 
the new book by a 


Another 
Western Tale. 


new Western writer calls up reminis- . 


cences of the first-mentioned story. “The 
Pride of Tellfair’ must be read in a 
certain mood to be properly appreciated. 
Singularly enough, it is not the deepest 
books that require, always, a particular 
mood. Where a thought is ‘in every line, 
the attention is chained at once, but the 
mind wanders even when the eyes are 
fixed on pages of many words but few 
ideas. Such pages seldom occur in the 
390 that are necessary to tell of the life 
and love of a young lawyer in an Iili- 
nois town. It is evident that the author, 
like Mrs. Humphrey Ward with her char- 
acters, has favorites among his crea- 
tions. An apparently inadvertent word 
even here and there gives the key to his 
own judgment, and straightway the 
reader is influenced for or against. So 
of course Davenport, tae lawyer, is a 
favorite, and one is glad that in the end 
success and happiness become his. When 
he is told that success came easy to 
him, he declares what most workers, 
successful or not, have said in substance 
many times before: “‘No, success is not 
always easy. I don’t tell many people, 
but I sometimes think that I go through 
more drudgery to accomplish what I do 
than any other man living. And the 
drudgery doesn’t always win, either; 
but I don’t talk about my defeats. It 
isn’t good business, as Mr. Collie would 
say,—I smile and talk about my suc- 
cesses.” While not the strongest of the 
stories that have been written of the 
“Middle West,” the book is fairly typi- 
cal of phases of ordinary life in that 
region. ‘here are no great heights, but 
neither are there any deeps to frighten 
even timid readers. It is a clean, whole- 
some tale. 

“The Pride of Tellfair,” by Elmore El- 


liott, Peake. Harper’s Brothers, Publish- 
ers, New York. Price, $1.50. 

A good test of the 
genuineness of humor 
is its effect on a mel- 
ancholy mood. In a 
state of well-being one is ever ready to 
smile even at inanities, to really laugh 
at absurd nothings, but to be roused 
from a fit of depression to a pleasant 
consciousness of geniality is only ef- 
fected by very honest humor. Such ef- 
fect is brought about by the breezy, 
happy story of Lovey Mary, the girl who 
“must think of somebody else quick” 
when her forlornness is so overcoming 
as to incline her “to pity herself.” 

The most extraordinary thing about 
this tale of an orphan girl brought up in, 
and then running away from, a charity 
“Home” is its naturalness, its entire 
spontaneousness. It is, in a way, a con- 
tinuation of “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch”’—that is, Mrs. Wiggs figures in 
the story. It seemed at first that the 
worn-out situation of a girl unable to 
get work because she had no “recom- 
mend,” might be brought into use, but 
Mrs. Rice was too clever to adopt that 
now-unreal obstruction to “getting on,” 
since it is plain in this age that any one 
who will work, may work and shall work, 
recommended or not. So Mrs. Wiggs 
takes in the runaway girl, carrying the 
baby of another girl who has run away 
in quite the old-fashioned manner, and 
Lovey Mary finds an asylum and “no 
questions asked.” The mix-up of “Bob’s 
boss, a@ newspaper editress, and Mrs. 
Reddin, a fallen angel if ever there was 
one,” in Mrs. Wiggs’ description of her 
neighbors, is one of the most amusing 
of that good woman’s sayings. She 
abounds in happy phrases of wonted 
originality, and the clever drawings of 
Florence Scovel Shinn have brought ot 
the pleasing eccentricities, of the busy 
optimist, to the life. This tale is one of 
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earnestness, too, showing how much 
is the gain of those who, trusting in 
the good, believe all things and taink no 
evil. Mrs. Wiggs’ most telling sayings 
are embodied in advice to Mary: “The 
decidin’ time was the time for worryin’. 
You’ve did what you thought was best; 
now you want to stop thinkin’ about it.” 

“If you want to be cheerful, jes’ set 
yer mind on it and do it.” 

“Can’t none of us help what traits we 
start out in life with, but we kin help 
what we end with.” 

The description of the ‘“denomina- 
tional garden” of flowers is a commen- 
tary, profound, humorous, sympathetic, 
appreciative, tolerant, of many eccen- 
tricities of the vegetable kingdom, and 
of the world of human nature. 

“Lovey Mary,” by Alice Hegan Rice. 
The Century Co., New York, Publishers. 
Price, $1.00. 

A strong and interesting 

The Race story is this which has 
Problem. 


for its theme one of the 
vital questions of the day 
—the position and fate of any in whose 


veins flows even a drop of African blood. 
Although in parts, the literary work- 
manship of the tale is singularly rough, 
in others it rises beyond the expecta- 
tions given. The author has a happy 
way of condensing the narrative of 
events necessary to bring before the 
reader essential points that must be 
enlarged upon, though’ sometimes this 
condensation puts the essential point in 
the position of seeming to have been 
created merely to be enlarged. Plainly, 
the writer’s great interest is music, and 
the description of the symphony which 
Roger Gordon, the hero, gives at the 
climax of his musical career, is the 
finest passage in the book. Gordon, 
without knowing that he has any taint 
of blood, loves and woos an English girl 
who returns his regard. When the 
young man finds that he is a quadroon, 
he shrinks for a time from disclosing 
the fact. Very strong is the description 
of the sense of ignominy and guilt Gor- 
don feels when, knowing that the girl 
who loves him believes him to be what 
he is not, he moves by her side through 
social functions silently cursing himself 
for a living lie. The settlement of the 
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race question is indicated as only pos- 
sible through the deportation of all per- 
sons of African blood, and the reader 
is left with a new sense of the injustice, 
as well as deep pathos there is in the 
necessity any human being is made to 
feel, of abnegating his heirship in the 
world at large. 

“The Inevitable,” by Philip Verrill 
Mighels; J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila- 
delphia, Publishers. Price $1.50. 

, The daintiest vol- 

The Witchery of ume that has 

Sleep. reached us in some 
time is Willard 
Moyer’s book on sleep, The contents are 
compiled from essays on various fancies 
and facts concerning sleep, and includes 
such practical ideas as “The Habit of 
Sleep—A Suggestion,” “Sleeplessness— 
A Little Advice,” together with an intel- 
lectual consideration of “The Phenom- 
ena of Sleep—An Analysis,” “The Poe- 
try of Sleep—A Review.” There is a 
symposium of sleep, made up of a col- 
lection of thoughts thereon expressed by 
eminent persons of contemporary times, 
and a collection of verse, sonnets and ex- 
tracts from the poets. These are of 
a very high order, and chosen for their 
harmony with the manner of treatment 
giver the entire theme. 

The book is illustrated with a number 
of very beautiful colored plates, which 
reproduce drawings of antique couches 
and of state beds of various epochs. 
There are also several fine line drawing 
prints, one of these being of an old Span- 
ish cradle of Southern California, The 
volume will make a valuable and inter- 
esting addition to any library. 

“The Witchery of Sleep,” by Willard 
Moyer; Ostermoor & Co., New York, 
Publishers. Price, $2.00. 

“Five Years’ Exploration 
Among the Tribes of the 
Western Sierra Madre; in 
the Tierra Caliente of Te- 
pic and Jalisco; and Among the Teras- 
cos of Michoacan,” is the sub-title of the 
elaborate and interesting work on Mex- 
ico which Carl Lumholt has brought 
out through Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
It is in two large volumes, copiously il- 
lustrated with etchings, wood cuts, half- 
tone reproductions of drawings and pho- 
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tographs, and with fifteen colored plates 
of great beauty. Mr. Lumholtz made 
his exploration of the unknown dis- 
tricts of Mexico under the auspices of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, and the American Geographical 
Society, both of New York, although 
much of the money required to carry out 
the expedition was raised by private sub- 
scription. The result of the journey has 
been a valuable addition to ethnology 
and to literature. Not only is the reader 
made to understand the habits and in- 
dustries of tribes little known, but 
through the myths and legends of those 
people their mental and spiritual aim 
and standards are made somewhat com- 
prehensible. There are, the traveler tells 
us, many Christians among the Mexican 
Indians, although they hold to some of 
the tribal superstitions. For instance, 
a belief prevails that the dead are 
watchful and jealous of their rights, also 
easily hurt, and in that state may do 
a damage. For this reason, the Shaman 


(priest and physician) has to watch the 


dead throughout the first year, or the 
body would be carried off by the devil. 
Funeral feasts are given, the ceremony 
being a propitiation that will prevent 
the dead from having to wander forever 
in animal form. Among the Christian 
Tarahumares, the moon is the Virgin 
Mary. When droughts continue over 
long, it is said that the Virgin is sick, 
or Tata Dios (God) is hungry, or the 
railroad engines of the Americans are 
making Tata Dios angry, or a dozen simi- 
lar reasons are given. Dances of wor- 
ship are held periodically, the people 
declaring that they were taught them by 
the animals, brutes being held in esteem 
and thought to be able to assist in mak- 
ing rain. Bears are believed to be sor- 
cerers, who have assumed this shape 
after death, “In fact, there are two kinds 
of bears, one that is real, and another 
that is a dead Tarahumare; it is useless 
to try to kill the man bear; he has a 
very hard skin, and arrows cannot pierce 
it; he is the devil.” 

Crime is rare, among this tribe. The 
author says a native judge told him 
that in forty years he had heard of only 
two murders, and it was doubtful if a 
Tarahumare ever committed suicide. 
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Among strange relics found by the 
traveler was a skull showing that the 
operation of trepanning had been prac- 
ticed upon it, although it was found 
with other things indicating an antiquity 
at least pre-Columbian. Tae cut in the 
skull showed, too, that it had been done 
some years before death. Proofs of the 
civilization that once abounded through- 
out the country of the Aztecs are thus 
shown in sciences as well as arts. Tae 
fine colored plates give representations 
of pottery, tiles and panels in decided 
Egyptian effects of outline and perspec- 
tive, and in Pompeiian colors. The maps 
are numerous and valuable. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Lumholtz says: “Europe and 
America should not overlook the fact 
that the backward races need time to 
develop statecraft, the germ of which we 
find wherever we go. * * * They have 
much to learn from us, but we have 
also much to learn from them—not only 
new art designs, but certain moral quali- 
ties. Hypocrisy will be done away with 
as civilization advances.” 

“Unknown Mexico,” by Carl Lumholtz. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, Pub- 
lishers. Price, $12.00 per set. 

Fancies and thoughts 
that have been in- 
spired at special 
times and in special 
places have been gathered by their au- 
thor into a little volume that offers par- 
ticularly pleasant reading for a quiet 
hour. The title, “A Book of Medita- 
tions,” might seem to indicate that the 
themes are of a strictly religious sort, 
but Mr. Griggs neither dogmatizes nor 
theorizes upon ecclesiastical interpreta- 
tions of good or evil. His book is made 
up of what might be selections from a 
diary wherein he had registered the 
ethical and aesthetic impressions made 
upon himself by certain things. There 
are some pages devoted to his under. 
standing of Pierre Loti, of whom he 
asks: “Has he sold the spirit to the 
senses?” There are other pages given 
to Shakespeare, and he questions “What 
does such tragedy (Anthony and Cleo- 
patra) do for us?” He has something 
to say on Lecky, a great deal to say of 
Constantinople and many interesting 
fancies on Art, Titian, Venice, Florence, 
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Greece, Wisdom, The Desert, St. Francis, 
Immoral Kindness, Nature, Love, Life. 
Some of the sketches are but a few lines, 
others cover pages, but each has value, 
and the book is one that will give es- 
pecial pleasure when taken up in a mood 
of optimistic reflection. 


“A Book of Meditations,’ by Edward 
Howard Griggs. B. W. Hulbasch, Pub- 
lisher, New York. Price, $1.50. 


A little volume on California geogra- 
phy having a good digest of the subject 
with vocabulary of Indian and Spanish 
names making an excellent reference 


book has been sent out. The author is a 
well known writer on like subjects that 
are in demand as text books, and in a 
hundred pages of comprehensive digest is 
given the topography, as well as 
the climate and atmospheric conditions, 
and the industries of the State. There 
is added a summary and a vocabulary 
of Indian and Spanish names with their 
meanings 

Tarr & McMurray’s Geographies, Sup- 
plementary Volume. California. By 
Harold W. Fairbanks, Ph. D. The Mac- 
millan Company, Publishers, New York. 
Price, 30 cents. 
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for literature may, it would seem, 

be estimated by the sort of imagi- 
native writing it inspires. Any other kind 
of composition, even the essay form, 
must gain its impetus from facts alone, 
however much this may be hidden in his- 
torical, critical or even logical ampli- 
fication. But imaginative work, dealing 
also with facts, although on other bases, 
sublimates their plain actualities to that 
state wherein what is called the ideal 
may so-treat with them as to enable the 
mind to retain a hope of their develop- 
ing in the highest, most alluring forms. 
Thus fancy enriches what it deals with, 
and its expression in literature serves 
to make permanent the bare outlines of 
narrative. 

Of late, events especially important 
to literature have brought into unusually 
prominent notice three races against 
which general sentiment has. usually 
abounded, while sympathy has so often 
stood aloof or regarded them only imper- 
sonally. A war of fire and blood has 
drawn attention to the Latin; battles 
of the books have brought into relief 
a more ancient people, the Hebrew, and 
fiercer contest still has been and is be- 
ing held, over the cause of the black 
race. Each of these races is putting 
forth its claims to notice, not only 
through narratives of authenticated 
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events, but through that subtle and often 
underestimated medium, called fiction, 
which is but the grouping of the known 
real with the unknown real, and often 
has such a quality of luminousness as 
to reveal what, without it, would remain 
hidden. Pp 

In last month’s issue, reviews were 
given of literary productions of a very 
old and famous race, the Hebrew. The 
articles gathered in this number are 
descriptive or representative of five 
races. The plea Mr. Lumholtz makes 
for the Mexican and the Indian. “What 
we now call the primitive people have 
not yet had time to reach their full 
status. Europe and America should not 
overlook the fact that the backward 
races need time to develop their state- 
craft, the germ of which is found 
wherever we go,” is implied also for the 
blacks, in Mr. Mighell’s touching story 
of a quadroon’s accepted fate. These 
books cause us to glance over the other 
contents of the magazine to find support 
for a belief that race superiority is 
shown through what a people ac- 
complish. 

But while the peoples represented are 
Ethiopian, Malayan, Polynesian, Indian 
and Caucasian, the latter will, in this 
country at least, sub-divide itself and 
regard the Latin apart, until it is de- 
sired to prove, through numbers, that 
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the white is the superior race. It has 
been said that the ability of the Cau- 
casian to absorb every race that mingles 
blood with it, shows the superiority of 
the white. Yet a singular statement is 
made of a contradictory kind—one that 
Mr. Mighell’s book again brings forward 
—the inability of the white race to ever 
wholly dominate a strain of black blood 
is to prove the inferiority of the black. 
Marvelous paradox! Degeneracy is 
the thing to be feared, the terrible, su- 
premely just plea for discrimination 
against race mixtures, and degeneracy 
is proved by failure to lose individuality! 
According to the code of to-day “The 
Inevitable” has an inevitable ending; 
even in fiction no other would be tol- 
erated in this age of toleration, in spite 
of the fact that the most notable effort 
ever made to show just recognition to 
a citizen as an individual was made by 
President Roosevelt in his reception of 
a man of the doomed race. 

“The World’s Work” for March re- 
minds us that fewer negroes have been 
appointed to office during the present 
administration than were appointed by 


McKinley and Harrison, not to speak of 


other Republican Presidents, and that 
there are fewer negroes holding office 
in the South now than there were when 
Mr. Roosevelt became President, but 
that “there has been a louder cry against 
him in his attitude to the negro than 
against any of his predecessors for more 
than twenty years.” The reason is 
plain. President Roosevelt is thought 
to have shown social recognition of a 
class, called in America—North Amer- 
ica—the United States—degenerates. 

It is a term that has not been so loud- 
ly applied by other nations to a race 
that, within memory of living men, has 
shown ability to grow from savagery to 
the best forms of civilization. The de- 
scendants of the first blacks who were 
brought by Spanish galleons to this con- 
tinent, live now in the free Spanish Re- 
publics under no such ban as is im- 
posed on their kindred in this democ- 
racy, and as those who, in the ancient 
Islands of Philip fear, looking with ap- 
prehension at their new governors. If 
cargoes from the Philippines four hun- 
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dred years ago included slaves for the 
markets of the Isthmus, the descendants 
of those same slaves may to-day attain 
social distinction in the country that 
adopted their ancestors. 

As a matter of fact, records show that 
far more consideration was given both 
negroes and Indians in Spanish colonies 
than is generally thought to have been 
the case. The code drawn up in 1680, 
conceding to Indians and free blacks the 
privileges of minors (the only privilege 
of citizensaip that one-half the popula- 
tion, the women, in all but four of the 
United States of North America, are 
now granted), and furnishing them 
with legal advice without charge. Every 
Spanish colony of those old times was 
governed by the same code, and when 
there used to meet at the Isthmus the 
fleets of the Pacific bearing the riches 
of the Orient to be exchanged for sup- 
plies brought from the mother country 
by the great flotilla making stately tour 
of the coast, the fair held for forty days 
and bringing together a marvelous gath- 
ering of peoples and produce, was less 
marked by restrictions on persons of 
color than such a meeting would be to- 
day on the shores of California. 


The remedy for this present condition 
will not, however, be found as “The In- 
evitable” teaches, through the deporta- 
tion of the negro. Here, on this con- 
tinent, where the enslavement of the 
race reached its culminating period, its 
stand among the nations’ citizens must 
be found, and the “World’s Work,” to 
quote again, intimates the only solu- 
tion of the problem: 

“The remedy for the conflict of opin- 
ion, for the solidity of race-parties, 
for the lack of a wide enough national 
spirit is training of the children to 
useful work and clear thinking, and 
to the opening of the door of equal 
opportunity to every one * * * * * * 
One thing is fortunate, and _  cer- 
tain and necessary—the door, in indus- 
try or in politics, is not shut, and must 
not be shut on the worthy individual, be 
he (or she?) black or white. That would 
be a denial of American institutions.” 


F. JACKSON. 








